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Rough Proofs 


The beautiful Simoniz nude got 
much better display in Life than in 
other magazines. Like their read- 
ers, the editors appreciate the value 
of a good illustration. 

= wv Vv 

“The truth,” said a lady expert, 
commenting sententiously on ad- 
vertising, “can be made just as at- 
tractive as the half-truth.” 

But hasn’t feminine loveliness 
often been found most effective 
when only half-revealed? 


, VV 


A college boy landed a job just 
after graduation by sending his 
message to the advertising world 
in bottles, a la Robinson Crusoe. A 
good advertising man never stays 
ship-wrecked long. 


NAMED ABC CHIEF 


"7 Vv | 


The consumer movement is here | cam 
to stay, advertisers are told. Maybe | 
the reason is that, like relief of un- 
employment, it seems to be con- 
nected with a lot of good jobs. 


> & 


As long as that soft-drink adver- 
tiser is going to do a little sky- 
writing in 37 cities, why not use the 
slogan that sounds like a natural: 
“P, S. —Pepsi-Cola.” 


oe ae. 


Walter Winchell says Pepsi-Cola’s | 


New York skywriter mispelled the 
name of the product. Well, you can 
hardly expect a fellow 3,000 feet in 
the air to come back and dot 
every “i.” 

+, 2 


Wisconsin will be advertised on 
1940 automobile licenses as ““Amer- 
ica’s Dairyland.” That appeal ought 
to pep up even the most complacent 
and contented of cows. 


James N. Shryock, who will take over 
the reins of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 


culations Sept. |. Bisse on = al 


New England Girls 
Capture Advertising 
Age Essay Awards 


College, High School 
Winners Chosen in An- 
nual Competition 


New York, June 13.—Yesterday | 


Ruth Campbell Crichton of Milton, 


Mass., received her B. S. degree 
from Simmons College, Boston, 
where she had completed her 


course in the school of business and 
secretarial studies, electing such 
courses, in addition to the business 
training required, “as I believed 
would fit me particularly well for 


7, =. = 


The New York World’s Fair man- | 
agement is reported to be worried | 
by lack of attendance. Maybe they | 
forgot to send the weather man his 
season pass. 


oe 


According to the results of the) 
hole-in-one tournament sponsored | 
by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, | 
it takes about 4,000 shots to hit the | 
bucket from the tee. Of course, in 
your case the odds may be a little | 
higher. 

7 ww + 


Omaha has started a two-year 
mpaign to attract tourists. Why 
not offer each of them a chance to 
lift a sledge-hammer and drive | 
yme a golden spike? 
v 


vy 


Miner’s liquid make-up is recom- | 
mended for summer use on feminine | 
gs as a substitute for stockings. | 
‘hey say it will prevent runs even | 
more successfully than Lux. | 


7. Vv 


broken the news that sub-debs wear 
‘tirdles and silk stockings. And she 
night have added that most of their 
llowances make proper provision 
for lip-sticks and hair-waves. 


vgy¥s iy? 


With Boston breathing on the| 
Yankees’ necks, only ten games be- 
hind, the return of Joe DeMaggio 
vill let Bronx fans sleep o’ nights 
igain. 


Copy Cus. 


advertising work.” 
Wins Cash Prize 


And yesterday Miss Crichton 
learned that the judges 
fourth annual student essay compe- 
tition sponsored by ADVERTISING 
AGE had selected her entry as the 
best in the college division, giving 
her the first award, which carries 
a cash prize of $250 and a trip to 
the Advertising Federation of 


| America convention. 


First prize in the high school di- 
vision also went to a girl—Mildred 
Veronica Fitzgerald of East Hart- 
ford, Conn., a student at East Hart- 
ford High School. Miss Fitzger- 
ald’s award, which is identical with 
that of Miss Crichton, also comes 


las a commencement gift. 


Winners at AFA Meeting 


Both girls will be guests of Ap-| 
AcE at the AFA conven-| 


VERTISING 
tion in New York June 18-22, and 
| will 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Let's Get Together, 
Says Benson to 
Commeliia Media 


G-M Executive 


New York, June 15.—While the 
outdoor advertising 
done 
relations with the public, it has fre- 


below the belt” tactics on the part 
of competing media, with a result- 
ing inter-industry discord that hurts 
advertising as a whole. 

This opinion was expressed by 
John Benson, president, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
j}at a “selling session” of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of 
America convention. Other speak- 
ers at the session included Rep- 
resentative Bruce Barton, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Paul 
West, president, Association of Na- 


and W. E. Holler, 
General Motors Corporation. 

Mr. Benson singled out newspa- 
pers as the chief offender in failing 
to observe good ethics in relation 
to its outdoor competitor, 
occasional news items and edi- 
torials, which castigate poster ad- 
vertising on an apparently social 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Publishers Hear 
of Plans for Study 
of Reading Habits 


American Newspaper 


will be made by the reader research 


is chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee of the SNPA. 
(Continued on Page 33) 


Outdoor Meeting Also. 
Hears Barton, West and 


industry has 
a fine job in improving its 


quently been the victim of “hitting 


tional Advertisers; George Pepper, 
counsel for the outdoor association, 
vice-president of 


citing 


basis, but with a distinct commer- 


Old Point Comfort, Va., June 15. 
—Plans for the development of a 
research program on newspaper 
reading habits were described by 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
Publishers 
Association at the advertising ses- 
sion of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association here today. 
W. A. Thomson and Wilder Breck- 
inridge explained that the studies 


bureau and that the findings will 
be audited before release by the 
Advertising Research Foundation. 
George C. Biggers, Atlanta Journal, 


| 


Advertising’s 


Big Show 


Set for New York Opening 


‘His EXCELLENCY SPEAKS 


Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri, 

famous as a powerful speaker, will ad- 

dress the annual AFA banquet in New 
York Monday night. 


Snaiiuen for AFA 


Packed with Meat 


for Many Groups 

New York, June 16.—Final pro- 
gram details for the AFA conven- 
tion were announced today as fol- 
lows: 


GENERAL PROGRAM 


Increased Stress Seen 
This Year on Social 
_ Aspect of Advertising 


New York, June 16.—Leaders in 
advertising from all sections of the 
United States, from Canada and 
|Great Britain will converge upon 
the Waldorf-Astoria here Monday 
in what promises to be one of the 
most thorough-going conventions 
ever sponsored by the Advertising 
Federation of America. 

With the nation itself more so- 
cially conscious than ever before, 
interest of these advertisers, agency 
executives and media men runs 
high in such 
questions as the 
consumer move- 
ment, legislative 
prospects and the 
business future 
of the country. 

Forward, ag- 
gressive think- 
ing, rather than 
the expression of 
static viewpoints 
will key conven- 
tion sessions to 
be addressed by 
recognized 
authorities in all fields of advertis- 
ing. Well organized departmental 
sessions have been planned by those 
groups affiliated with the AFA. 

On the entertainment and educa- 
tional side, delegates will have a 
composite picture of advertising in 
action at the New York World’s 
Fair. Opening ceremonies for the 
convention are to be held at the 


Paul Garrett 


Amus rOBré ‘orld’s| Fair and s i i as 
Amusement program at World’s| Pp d sufficient time h been 
Fair all day Sunday. : 
MONDAY allotted on the program to permit 
12:15 PM AFA members to take in the whole 
. ; — show on their own. 
General Luncheon Session 

Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Nearly all of the departmental 

Paul W. Garrett, director of public| conferences are scheduled for the 
relations, General Motors Corporation, | Waldorf in order that delegates may 
Keynote Address on “Advertising To- : ‘ 
day Builds Tomorrow's Prosperity.” have an opportunity to devote 

Matthew Woll, vice-president, Amer-| Plenty of attention to their specific 
ican Federation of Labor, “Men| problems as well as to AFA ses- 
"i « Grady, United States Tarift | #008 of more general interest. Paul 

enry . Grady, 1ited States " : : : 
Commission, “Commercial Policy and Garrett, public relations director of 
World Prosperity.” General Motors Corporation, will 

Walter B. Weisenburger, executive| keynote the convention and _ its 
vice-president, National Association of theme: “Advertising Today Builds 
Manufacturers, “Rhyt N : : 
vem rs thythm in ational Tomorrow’s Prosperity.” 

Presentation, Josephine Snapp Award, Programs are presented in accom- 
Presentation to be made by Hon. Ar-|panying columns which show the 


thur Capper, 
from Kansas. 
6:00 P. 


United States 


M. to 7:00 P. M. 
Cocktail Party and Reception 

Le Perroquet Suite, Waldorf-Astoria 
(Continued on ve 4) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Duffy Leaves Anthracite for Ruppert Brewery 

New York, June 16.—James P. Duffy has resigned as assistant to the 
president of Anthracite Industries, Inc., effective July 1, to become di- 
rector of advertising and sales promotion for Jacob Ruppert Brewing 


Company. Mr. Duffy, who was formerly advertising manager of the 


for Anthracite Industries. 


Chicago, June 


new juvenile radios, 


| in New York, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Company, will be succeeded by 
. R. Grover, who will be in charge of advertising and field operations 


Stewart-Warner Signs Quints for New Radios 


16.—Stewart-Warner 
negotiations for use of the Dionne quintuplets in promotion for three 
it was learned today. 
appear on the sets and will probably be used in such other advertising 
as is scheduled. Further details are to be given distributors at a con- 
ad vention here Monday. 


0 | Michigan Cherry Growers Seek $125,000 Budget 


corporation has 


Pictures of the quints will 


Industry leaders termed it essential 


16) that existing markets be expanded and new outlets developed. 


Senator 


completed 


time and place for all general and 
departmental meetings as well as 
the speakers to be heard at each 
session. 


Modesty Issue 
Lends Zest to 


Simoniz Nude 


Chicago, June 15.—While ladies 
in bathtubs made their debut in 
advertising copy some time ago, no 
expert has as yet appeared with a 
hard and fast rule for determining 
just how much of shapely feminine 
charms should be revealed and how 
much should be discreetly hidden 
from the reader’s eye. 

That the problem is not an easy 
one was evidenced this week with 
release of five Simoniz advertise- 
|ments which on first glance ap- 
peared to be exactly the same in 
each of the five magazines carrying 
the copy. 

| The lady was there and she was 


Detroit, June 16.—Faced with the problem of disposing of an-\in the tub. The tub was an old 
other bumper cherry crop, the Michigan Association of Cherry Producers | model, one of the round wooden af- 
today met with processors and packers to formulate plans for a $125,- | 
(000 advertising fund. The growers will cooperate with similar efforts Saturday 


fairs that your grandpa once used on 
nights. The lady, how- 
was a modern, streamlined 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


June 19, 1939 


NBC Program Code 
Suggests Limit on 
Commercial Copy 


New York, June 15.—Though re- 
fraining from laying down rigid 
rules, the new code of program 
standards formally announced to- 
day by Nationa] Broadcasting Com- 
pany makes definite suggestions as 
te length of commercials. The new 
code, formulated by the network’s 
advisory council, and approved by 
many advertisers and agencies with 
which the NBC conferred, is a part 
of “Broadcasting in the Public In- 
terest,” a booklet of 80 pages which 
gives many interesting facts about 
broadcasting as conducted today. 

The code contains this provision 
as to length of commercials: 

“In order to maintain good bal- 
ance between the program content 
and the commercial copy, it is be- 
lieved that on a 15-minute daytime 
program, the formal advertising 
message is most satisfactory when 
it occupies less than three minutes 
of the entire period. When a sales 
promotion activity, such as a con- 


balance is obtained when commer- 
cial copy runs less than four min- 
utes. 


Shorter Copy in Evening 


| “In evening programs, standards 
|for good radio balance indicate con- 
‘fining the formal advertising mes- 
sage to less than 15 per cent of the 
period of a quarter-hour program, 
and less than 10 per cent of longer 
program periods.” 

The code adopted by Columbia 
Broadcasting System in 1935 places 
the following specific limitation on 
length of commercials on evening 


programs: One hour, 6 minutes; 
45 minutes, four minutes, 30 sec- 
onds; half-hour, three minutes; 


quarter-hour, 2 minutes, 10 seconds. 

On daytime programs, CBS limits 
commercials to 15 per cent of the 
total broadcast period, with an ad- 
ditional 40 seconds on quarter-hour 
programs. 


Rule on Premiums 


The new NBC code is presented 
in considerably more detail than 
that of CBS, occupying 20 printed 
pages. While the general pattern 
of the two is much the same, NBC 
has introduced some _ innovations, 
one of the most interesting being in 


connection with premium offers. 
“If consideration is required,” 


test or an offer, is included, a good | says this rule, “the advertiser must 


. . » and advertise your products in 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine. . . the ONE 
publication that offers all of the fol- 
lowing advantages. . . 


1. Complete, all-inclusive coverage . . . 
“ever 55,000 copies monthly. 

2. Read by the all-important RIGHT 
MEN . .. the men with the POWER 
_to PURCHASE. | 


3.A planned editorial policy that de- 
velops an intense reader interest. 


4.A sales producer... 
acceptance and prestige. 


5. Backed by a company with 50 years 
of publishing experience. 


of INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
Novy., 1938 (Audited by CCA) 


DE ci decbendisatank® 8,601 
Hospitals and sanatoriums 6,110 
Schools and colleges..... 3,298 
Clubs .... 
Homes: schools for deaf, 
blind, asylums, etc. 
Jails, houses of correction, 
penal institutions... 3,238 
Gov't. Inst’ns & CCC Camps 1,812 
Restaurants 12,227 


| Building owners and 
} PEE ccc b advance ns 
Real estate departments 
) of insurance companies 78 
} Steamship lines and dining 
car systems.. 
Power and gas companies 
Outfitters or jobbers, and 
their salesmen. . i 
Institutional departments 
\ of department stores. 
Architects specializing in 
| institutions .. 
Manufacturers and their 
salesmen and agents... 3,627 
Bees bh bearesdedeatehoree 459 


TOTAL 55.215 


CCA emai Monthly 


A Domestic In our 50th 
Engineering year as 
Publication Publishers 


Domestic Engineering Company 
Est. 1889 


creates wide 


dicating dissatisfaction with the 
premium by returning the consid- 
eration. The advertiser must also 
hold NBC and the stations free 
from all liability in connection with 
the offer. Where offers require a 
consideration, the premium may 
not be described as a ‘gift’ or as 
‘absolutely free.’”’ 

Another section of the code lays 
down rules for the conduct of con- 
tests. 


State Commerce Section 
Gets $400,000 


Gov. Arthur H. James of Penn- 
sylvania has signed a bill appro- 
priating $400,000 from the motor 
license fund to the newly created 
department of commerce, for work 
formerly handled by the state pub- 


licity commission in promoting 
tourist trade and in advertising 
Pennsylvania. 


Oakite Plans Revealed 


Oakite Products, Inc., New York, 
has scheduled a summer campaign 
in about 100 newspapers, through 
Calkins & Holden, New York. Busi- 
ness papers will supplement the 
consumer drive. Oakite sales are 
well ahead of last year, according 
to Frank A. Conolly, merchandising 
manager. 


baked ly a yours’ 
“Experian ® 


In its 50th year of publishing experience, DOMESTIC 


ENGINEERING COMPANY contributes 


the back- 


ground of experience that has enabled INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine to fulfill ALL qualifications as the effective 


advertising medium of the 


institutional market. 


This extended knowledge has been of vital assistance 


in building a complete, a 


than 55,000 RIGHT MEN .. 


ll-inclusive coverage of more 
. the equipment-minded 


men in all classes of INSTITUTIONS who have the 


POWER to PURCHASE. 


Then, too, it is this experience, coupled with years of 


close association with the 


STITUTIONS Magazine wi 


intense, appreciative, 
planned, up-to-the-minute 


reader 


field, that has provided IN- 
th the capability to build an 
interest through its 
editorial content. 


Years of practical schooling have reflected them- 
selves successfully in the promotion of sales, as well as 


the creation of publicity, 


prestige and a wide accept- 


ance for the products advertised in INSTITUTIONS 


Magazine. 


Fully informative data will be furnished upon request 


~ OP wae 


consult your advertising agency about the 


importance of this Half-Century of publishing back- 
ground and the other advantages of INSTITUTIONS 


Magazine. 
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PRAIRIE AVENUE 
. CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


NG: » FURNISHING ~ DECORATING 


TS THE LAW! 


ea Profession 


Circulation of This Issue 


OVER 53, 000 COPIES 


| vane rare COME Management f: Is Made 


iE MAINTAIRE 


NG * RE REMODELING — 


LEGAL TRENDS 
ARE STUDIED 


STATES’ WAGE-HOUR = 
== BILLS HEAD GROUP i 


Nhe 8 


agree to honor any complaints in- | 


SIMONIZ NEEDED TO MAKE 
CARS STAY BEAUTIFUL! 


your oar clear wont heep # 


Keeping 
eperkling The lacquer or enamel soon yets 
deli and discolored ~ actually decays ~ wa- 
lens protected with Siresnu. A secret in 
What Happeas te day 
Fish Not Simesized 
ee on i 


gredient w Simonu rtops the elements 
responsible tor this dewtruction Ff makes 
the finish lest longer Keegs care looking 
new tor ble. Bais up more beeoty with 
each application Saves washing to Dust 
and dut wipe nght offwith a dry cloth 

end yout cats Shways sperkiing! 


MOTORISTS WISE 


THE LADY CREATES A DILEMMA 


SIMONIZ NEEDED TO MAKE 
CARS STAY BEAUTIFUL! 


Keeping your car clean wont keep # 
sparkling. The lacquer of enamel soon gets 
dull and discoloted — actually decays—ua- 


lew protected with Simouis, A secrat in 
qredient ic Sumoni stope the clemeets 

for this destrection. i makes 
the fimah inet loager. Keepe cars looting 
ew for lide. Builds up more besuty with 


ead your car & always eparkling! 
MOTORISTS WISE 


SIMONIZ 


pe patna emg 
comme Brome THY saw tao wa? wan tee 


lk ree eee cote: eae athe come 


The two versions of this Simoniz advertisement which appeared in five magazines 


are exactly the same save in one respect. 


The magazines in which the copy 


appeared were The American Weekly, Collier's, Life, The Saturday Evening Post 


and This Week. The puzzle i 


Modesty Issue 
Lends Zest to 


Simoniz Nude 


(Continued from Page 1) 
version of femininity. If you saw 
the advertisement in The Saturday 
Evening Post, you probably re- 
gretted that the layout man had 
/moved a copy block up sufficiently 
far to shield the lady in part from 
eyes that might be too bold. 

Readers of Life were more fortu- 
nate. In that insertion the copy 
block had been shifted to its proper 
place (as all admirers of the fem- 
inine figure would agree) where it 
performed its duty without detract- 
ing from the eye appeal of the 
photograph. 

H. L. Nehrbass, vice-president in 
charge of Simoniz advertising, said 
|} that the company was responsible 
‘for the varied treatment of the 
| copy, rather than the magazines. 
| In addition to Life and the Post, 
‘the same insertion appeared in The 
American Weekly, Collier’s and 
This Week. Collier’s and the Post 
| were the two in which the picture 
; was “censored.” 

And last but not least: 
| referring to the lady, pointed out 
that even a wash a day isn’t suffi- 
|cient to keep dullness away. In 
referring to Simoniz, it pointed out 
that cars, too, need more than mere 
| washing to keep them clean. 

George H. Hartman Company is 
the Simoniz agency 


Copy, in 


Poag Starts Drive 
George A. Poag Company, 

| Wayne, Ind., has launched a cam- 

paign to sell 100 homes in the Fort 


Wayne area during the next 12 
months. Mercury Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, is in charge, with 


Jack D. Rittenhouse, account execu- 
tive. 


is solved in the neh below. 


Name Shryock to 
Succeed Harn in 
Audit Bureau Post 


(Picture on Page 1) 

Montebello, Que., June 16.— 
James N. Shryock, assistant general 
manager, Indianapolis News, was 
appointed managing director of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations at a 
meeting of ABC directors here to- 
day. Effective Sept. 1, he will 
succeed O. C. Harn who will con- 
tinue to serve in an advisory Ca- 


pacity. 
Mr. Shryock has had 23 years 
of newspaper experience. He was 


formerly with the Chicago Daily 
News, serving as circulation man- 
ager, assistant advertising manager, 
business manager, and secretary of 
the publishing corporation. He was 
also secretary and treasurer of the 
City Press and City News Bureau 
in Chicago. 

He has held his present position 
with the Indianapolis News for five 
years. 


To Hold Sales Congress 


A sales congress, with sessions 
devoted to a course in business psy- 
chology and salesmanship, will be 
held by the Advertising Club of 
Syracuse June 26-30. John Wesley 
Coates, Chicago sales engineer, will 
direct the course, and John B. 
Flack, of the Flack Advertising 
Agency, will be general chairman 


Fort | 


of the meetings. 


To Albert Frank 


| Secured Negotiable Instruments, 
Inc., New York, has named Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, New York, to 
direct its account. “Certified De- 
posit” travelers checks and money 
orders, to be issued by individual 
banks under their own names, are 
being promoted in bank publica- 
tions and the Wall Street Journal. 


WHEN YOU NEED SALES IN 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 
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Step into the Arizona Orchard’s Date Garden, one of many located near Phoenix, and you 
are on agricultural land famed as ‘“‘the most productive in the world.” For an acre of the 
towering Ittema date trees produces a yearly crop conservatively estimated to market for 
L pee $13,500. This prolific yield, added to other premium crops of lettuce, cantaloupes, carrots, 
‘ 2 {5 olives, citrus, sugar beet seed, etc., helped maintain the 1938 acre average return of Salt 
bie Peosery River Valley farm land at $74.88 . . . providing spendable income far in excess of the 1937 
’ national average of only $18.51. Yes, it pays to date up with Phoenix for if you want to 
make sales, advertise where sales are being made! 


| REPUBLIC GAG. Be 
amp GAZETTE roncsstincyes: 


The ABC of Radio In Arizona! 


BOB HALL, National Advertising Manager = Representatives—Williams, Lawrence & CresmerCo. = @ —— Representatives—Paul H. Raymer Company 
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CONVENTION TIME TABLE yore eee iaent Printers’ Ink. 
rogram or 41] t Waldorf-Astori Newspaper and Agency Relations: 
{All 2 rag ie aldo -Astoria 


meetings at William G. Palmer, vice-president, J 
Walter Thompson Company, New York. 


. MONDAY Old and New Problems and Their So- 
ac e Wi @d Registration. lutions: Don U. Bridge, advertising di- 
, : , 9:30 A. M. - > pe 


Club Activities mnference Jiod rector, New York Times 


unless otherwise noted) 


Newspaper Advertising Executives Luncheon, 12:15 


rere hee es ee seed 30 A M. The European Situation: Anne ©’Hare 
or any a Public Utilities Advertising Asso ia- | weCormick of the New York Times 
| tion rree oye re TL ee ee 9:30 A. M. Tuesday, 2:00 P.M. 
Alpha Delta sigma eee +9540 A. M. National Newspaper Advertising 
(Continued from Page 1) (New York University) — Clinic, Conducted by executives of the 
7:30 P.M General Luncheon Session .12:1 > P. 3ureau of Advertising. j 
. ; Reception by Host Clubs... 6:00 P. M 
Annual Banquet and Ball Annual Banquet and Ball 7:30 P. X Wednesday, 9:00 A, M. 
Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria 1 ste i : Results of Exhaustive Survey in Con- 
Toastmaster | TUEBSDAY nection with Competitive Media. Staff 
Mason tritton, chairman of the| Departmental Sessions throughout member, Chicago Tribune 
board, Advertising Federation of Amer-| the day Newspaper and Chain Store Relations: 
ica: vice-chairman, McGraw-Hill Pub-| Departmental Luncheons...12:15 P. M.|H. W. Bissell, Sears, Roebuck & Co. | 
lishing Co., New York. Alpha Delta Sigma (N. Y. Ad Club) Which Horses Have Left the News- | 
Speakers Industrial paper Barn and Whither Have They 
His Excellency Lloyd C. Stark, Gov- | National Association of Broadcasters Gone? William Nugent, Media Records. 
ernor of the State of Missouri | Newspaper Advertising Executives NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Eddie Cantor Assisted by the fol- | Ass'n BROADCASTERS | 
lowing outstanding stars of staeze and | Publie Utilities Advertising Ass'n Sales Managers Division 
radio Kay St. Ge rmain, sert Parks, Gala Night Cabaret Party...9:00 P. M Tuesday, 10:00 A. M. | 
ert Gordon, The Mad Russian, Fair- | WEDNESDAY Craig Lawrence, chairman. Sales | 
child & Carroll, Duo Piano ream. Fi Newspaper Advertising Executives Managers’ Committee; commercial man- | 
Dancing Peter Van Steeden and his|-* pal . " 9:00 A. M. | ager, Iowa Broadcasting Company, Des | 
Orchestra, Club Activities Joint Conference Moines, presiding. 
TUESDAY L . gaveakdetkeadhn akuke veh t 0% 9:30 A M. Sacred Cows of Broadcasting: Curtis 
Entire day reserved for Depart- | General Luncheon Session.12:15 P. M. Mitchell, editor, Radio Guide. 
mental and Group meetings. See in-| pojjowing Adjournment of General | Presentation of New Broadcasters’ 


dividual programs. Luncheon Session 


la N tg * - I Annual Business Meeting tional Association of Broadcasters 9 

Gala Night Cabaret Party pa : Luncheon 

Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria . ; — Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia, Mayor Ow & e€ now 
exposition ay lof the City of New York: Radio on the ‘ 


| Coe: Neville Miller, president, Na- 


WEDNESDAY Golf Tournament 


rican Plan. 


12:15 P. M. - a 
GENERAL LUNCHEON SESSION ———— Tucsiay, 3:69 &. M. 


Me : $e * “* . General Panel Discussion on “How H d k h N Ve k hi 
Grand 3all - > > I eaaaataiailaatamtciae nd — Newspapers Over the |¢o sell more radio advertising.” OW O we now t at Cw or 9 WwW ich 
se , "aS ear. International Short Wave Radio: 
Henry Obermeyer, general chair- ype zy Address: Colonel Leroy W. | prank as rice-preside i ‘harge { L d h b 
make Progress Committes; assletnnt | $i eee erat :, Colonel 1rer je. | Trask Macon, vice-presiiet in cares) COBCAIOS Che WOrSt 2G the Best Fi 


rm C lid: "At of public relations, National Broadcast- 
vice-pres sident. onsolidated Edison] jing Executives Association, and adver- ing Company 


Company, Hew term, : tising director, the Washington Star,) jy asic UTILITIES ADVERTISING national markets, is a market for volume. 


Clarence Francis, president, Gen-| Washington, D. C 


eral Foods Corporation, presiding. Explanation of the Exhibit: C. E. ate fi if k h 
Miss Elizabeth Arden, president,| phillips, advertising director, the Rock- Monday, 10:00 A. M. at-a-pro a you now ow? 
Elizabeth Arden, Inc., “Repetition | fora 


Newspapers, Rockford, Ill owar ”* Weeks resident, Publi 
Makes Reputation.” pa} CK Howard |} eeks, presiden vlc 


- ; “ee Interesting Facts Revealed by Copy | Utilities Advertising Association; Con- 
Ge re ‘ sokols “Thea ries 1. on a , 

- ieorRe I Se kolsky, The American Testing: Louis Tannenbaum, advertis- | solidated Edison Company of New York, 
ay of Life. ing manager, R. H. Macy & Company, | pr : 


Award r ti ‘ presiding 
d ware ing of the prizes to the win-| New York. Address: Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman 
ners in the ADVERTISING AGE Essay Con- : 


SI? B sa\ Symposiur ol “Our Best Local Ad- of he board of trustees, Consolidated H d k H Id ¥ ib 
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Edison Company 


made by Allen : Preyer, chairman of] Buel W Hudson, the Woonsocket Call; Advertising and Publicity Aspects of ® ’ 
une poard, Association of National Ad-|p~ B Hurd, the Providence Journal;|\the 1938 Hurricane Thomas Carens, readers bought more new cars in 37 
vertisers. Sid R. Phillips, the Ohio State Journal; vice-president, Boston Edison Company, 


Annual Business Meeting, Advertising | william Ellyson, Jr., Richmond News-| Boston. h did h . l ao f 
Federation of America Leader; George R. Gould, the New I Our Three-Sided Responsibility : t an 1 t e entire popu ations oO any 
i ee eae Haven Register Charles W. Kellogg, president, Edison 
a airs the Continental Ad- Good News for Newspapers: Ira) Electric Institute, New York. of 36 states? 
vertising Association. Hirschmann, advertising director, Report of the President: Howard F, . RET RECN 
AFA DEPARTMENTALS Bloomingdale's, New York. Weeks, New York. 
Tuesday, 9:30 A. M. Special Demonstration: Sam Vining, : 
(All sessions at the Waldorf-Astoris on a ree hese see Serre Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Com- H d k h l h l 
aloes ROL) | a iecchandleine eerie tor Nios, | Dany, Manafleld, ow do we know that slightly more 


Advertising as Offered by the News-| 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING papers of Today: Wilson Condict, na- | SS oo i H Id I ib d il h 
EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION tional advertising manager, St. Louis| Symposium “How to Improve Insti- era ri une rea ers use Ol C an coal? 
Monday, 9:00 A. M. Globe-Democrat | tutional Advertising.” Kenneth Magers, 


Opening of Exhibit of Best Revenue Results of an Exhaustive Study Just | Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company, 
Producing Advertising Ideas as Sold | Made o1 Space Buying Habits of Na- Cincinnati. 
Humanizing an Institution: Merryle 


Rukeyser, economic commentator, In- 


ecatona News Serve Now How do we know that during 1937-38, 


| 1 
| Spain, New: ark, N. J 
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Glass Company. 
| Chicago. 
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Just as the sun penetrates into every nook and cranny, 
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How to Keep Your Customers in the 


These key Executives read Department Store Economist Habit of Buying from You: Jack Carr, New York market will be furniture, that 


equipment for use. 


because it gives them new ideas, new approaches, gives | Lutz, Fla. ‘ . ° ° 
them their guiding picture of today 's department store James npr dlgae 4 Geew-tii0 Pub- } an automobile, radio and piano are next : 
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prok ms, How to Apply Display Principles in on the list—in that order? 


Penetr: li . se Direct Mail Advertising: Frank Gonda, 
enetrant editorial coverage assures penetrant advertising Kinson-Freeman Company 
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coverage. Let your advertising in Department Store How to Use Direct Mail as a Sales- er ae 
- < - epartme nt Store man Stimulant: Arthur W. Theiss, Ohio \ 
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States Building and Loan League 
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ECAUSE so many New Yorkers 
k come from anywhere but New 

York, they are often rated the 
most complex Americans in captivity! 
But however complex they may be — 
in background, nationality or tastes — 
they must nonetheless have a home life! 
The only problem is to pierce through 
the maze of apparent contrasts and 
complexity and see what kind of home 
life a New Yorker's really is! 

Where do they live — in apartments 
or houses? In three rooms or six? What 
do they wear — and what do they pay 
for their clothes? What do they choose 
to eat? Do they read books — or go to 
the movies? On what kind of household 
goods do they spend money — a radio, 

a car, a refrigerator, even — for you 
can never tell — a sewing machine? 

To learn the answers to these ques- 
tions — to know, in short, the seemingly 
elusive habits of its readers — one day 
last summer this newspaper began a 
project called the Herald Tribune 
Study of Homes. 

Its object was not curiosity, but 
rather to enable the Home Institute and 
other departments of this paper to serve 
its readers better by knowing their 
needs, wants and the way they lived. 

To a large group of readers, those 
who at one time or another had in- 
quired about the various informa- 
tion services of this newspaper, Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney, Executive 
Director of the Herald Tribune Home 
Institute, sent a letter asking if they 
would cooperate on a survey of the 
home life and habits of New Yorkers — 
that is, on a study of themselves. 

Thousands replied they would. To 
them went a questionnaire so thorough 
and comprehensive that no one but a 
conscientious interested person would take 
the half hour or more to fill it out. No names 
were asked or desired on the questionnaires, so 
the answers could — and did — give extensive 
and personal information. 

Now, thanks to those conscientious persons, 
we know more about New Yorkers — that is 
to say, about readers of the New York Herald 
Tribune — than ever before. The facts, so 
decidedly helpful to us in serving our readers, 
are also decidedly interesting — and quite 
illuminating — in themselves! 

Here, then, is a survey-eye view of the 
home life of New Yorkers. 


Where do New York Herald Tribune 
readers live? 


Well, more than half live in a house by them- 
selves; and most of them who do, own the 
house. But if they live in an apartment, they 
almost certainly have three or more rooms; 
and about half of them live in four or more 
rooms. If they are house dwellers they most 
Probably have eight rooms — but here again, 
@ ‘air proportion of them stretch themselves 
out In even more rooms. Usually every fourth 
r they paint their house outside. but they 
Paint Or paper some rooms every year. 

Almost two out of three of these New 
Yorkers live in shingle, clapboard or other 
surfaced houses. One house in every 
is Of brick. One in every eight is of 
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ve 
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house dwellers, as a rule, have more 
‘eoms: two out of five have two or more 
and one in six can count three baths or 
\mong the apartment dwellers one in 
Joys the comfort of having more than 
“¢ bathroom, 
other house is heated by steam. every 
hot water. Oil and coal are about 
popular; approximately one in 
‘n who use coal has an automatic 
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They cooperated on a survey of themselves 


THE HOME LIFE 


OF A NEW YORKER 


How do New Yorkers live? Where do they 
like to shop? What do they wear? Here 
are the answers to our recent question- 
naire. How closely do they picture you? 


coal stoker. One in fourteen heats with gas. 


What’s in their house? 


A radio, almost positively. And that radio 
is probably four years old (or it was that old, 
when they bought a new one). A mechanical 
refrigerator is as certain to be there as a 
vacuum cleaner; but only one in three New 
Yorkers has a clothes washer, one in six an 
ironer. And many have a sewing machine and 
some make part of their own clothes. The 
chances are this machine's an old one, though 
some of them bought a new machine this year. 

If they live in the suburbs, they do almost 
certainly have a car. And whether they live 
in the city or the suburbs, they swap it in for 
a new one every three years (on the average), 
after driving it 10,000 miles a year. If they 
drive around 25,000 miles a year, they're one 
New York Herald Tribune reader in ten. 


What do they do for entertainment? 


Movies? Most of them go locally about 
three times a month. Then about ten times a 
year they take in a Broadway movie. Their 


play-going score is about six times a year. 
Books? They'll add at least a dozen new books 
to their shelves this year, every year. More 
than half the families have pianos and nearly 
one third of the pianos were bought in 1930 
or later. 


What will they do for vacation this yeor? 

Without being a seer, this Herald Tribune 
Home Study says they'll most likely end up 
in a hotel at the shore or in the mountains; if 
not that, they'll go touring. But then, every 
fifth one of them has his vacation problem 
pretty much settled — he either owns or rents 
a separate country place. One out of ten of 
them will go on a cruise (or has just returned 
from one). One in about twenty-five will cross 
the ocean for the summer's fun. 


How many New York Herald Tribune 
readers have servants? 

In the country as a whole, nine out of ten 
homes are servantless, but living for Herald 
Tribune readers is different and two out of 
three have some helper in their house — more 


Magozine Section 


Herald Tribune Home Institute 


than twice as many part-time as full- 
time workers. 


What do they buy? 


If it’s food, almost all of them do 
some buying at chain stores, though 
most divide their trade between chains 
and independents. But when it comes 
to branded versus non-branded foods, 
there's no question: the brands have it. 
About five in every six readers do not 
object to serving alcoholic drinks at 
home. On the whole, they serve more 
beer than anything else. 


Where do they buy? 


When it comes to picking depart- 
ment stores, they are the most dis- 
criminating kind of shoppers imagin- 
able. They have one store for dresses, 
another for accessories, another for 
children’s things. 


What do they wear? 


On an average, the women buy five 
Street dresses a year; and while they 
buy in all price ranges, they usually pay 
between six and eighteen dollars for 
their street dresses. Once or twice a 
year they buy an evening dress, usually 
paying more for it than for street 
dresses. Three or four more of the 
dresses are the house frock or sports 
dress kind, bringing their annual dress 
quota to about thirteen; the total 
cost being usually about $124, though 
some pay much more, some much less. 
They usually buy a heavy cloth coat 
every third year, perhaps oftener, and 
for most of them the bill for it is be- 
tween $50 and $100. Their fur coat (and 
about half of them have one) has to 
last between four and five years. 

Such is the picture of the home life 
of a New Yorker — a picture drawn by 

its readers for the Herald Tribune Study of 
Homes. 

The mechanics of this Home Study survey 
would make a story by itself. Surveys are being 
more widely used every year and becoming 
constantly more scientific and dependable. 
They are being used to forecast elections 
within a fraction of a percent, to learn exactly 
what people — great representative masses — 
think about public questions, to find out what 
kinds of people constitute various groups. 

Surveys have become a definite part of the 
American economic scheme —a means of 
stepping up living and trading efficiency by 
cutting out lost motions through greater 
knowledge of communities, groups, markets. 

In this New York Herald Tribune Home 
Study, a mail questionnaire was used for 
several reasons: one of them being that tele- 
phone or personal calls might not suit the 
reader's convenience in filling out a some- 
what lengthy questionnaire; another being 
that, since many of the questions were per- 
sonal, they could be more easily and more 
correctly answered by mail. 

The answers were clear, direct, extraor- 
dinarily helpful. The statistical organization 
engaged to tabulate the information has had 
experience with questionnaires running into 
millions. Seldom, its executives said, had they 
seen such reports. Uniformly excellent, intel- 
ligently filled out. 

Perhaps you were one of the thousands of 
readers who took the time to answer the ques- 
tionnaire and send it back with the extensive 
information about your home. You couldn't 
be thanked individually — you are hereby 
thanked collectively. For because of you, a 
group of New Yorkers now know more about 
themselves; — and the country at large knows 
some of the answers to the perennial remark, 
“New York's a great place to visit, but | 
don't know how people really live there.”’ 
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| Toastmaster: Dr. Robert L. Leslie. ing, Graduate School of Business Ad- Handling Advertising Club Speakers: Contests which Increased Member- 
Address William H. Johns, chair-| ministration, Harvard Universit) Stanley Ferger, president, Advertisers| ship and Stimulated Attendance: John 
ro ram or |man of the board, Batten, Barton, Dur- Banquet, Tuesday Evening, 7:30 P. M. ‘ lub of c incinnati. 5 | F. Snider, preside nt, Peoria Advertising 
stine and Osborn. Belmont Plaza Hotel The Work of the Advertising Club/ and Selling Club. 
Secretary: Delmar G. Starkey, secre- Building Club Membership: Bertil I, 
: Tuesday, 2:30 P.M. pag age Ha gee eee — tary, Advertising Club of the Colum-! Becker, president, Advertising Club of 
‘ > . ri ) ad b) Mle . Y 
ac e Wi @a Jansen Blue Room, Waldorf-Astoria foun a eee — ‘ bus Chamber of Commerce. Worcester. 
Ch sirman Pension Taylor vice- Election. ie oa Legislation Affecting Advertising and Advertising Club Publications: John 
‘ dent, Printer Ink Public ations imneheom, Sms Its Relation to Local Clubs: Alfred T.| W. Ladd, Chicago Federated Advertis- 
preside rs BULOrS, > , . 
Tor ic: Cooperation between organized Belmont-Plaza Hotel , Falk, director, Bureau of Research and | ing Club. 
—_ techy : 4 ro tion of new Grand President. | pe atic Advertia Padarati 
or any roups ee ae eee sae ene caidas. ont | Education, Advertising Federation of/ woMEN’S CLUB CONFERENCE 
The Manufacturer: A. ©, Bucking- Thursday nea ; ‘ : ; 
. . ham Vice-president Cluett, Peabody Final committee meetings. The Advertising Club—A Factor in Sunday, 9:30 A. M. 
: (Continued from Page 4) nd Ce ADS Day at World’s Fair. S. S.|Community Development: L. Leroy| Edith B. Ellsworth, vice-president, 
7 ALPHA DELTA SIGMA The Ageney: Otte Kleppner, presi- New Yorker leaves Battery at 10:00|Swartzkopf, San Antonio, governor of | Advertising Federation of America, and 
7 Monday, 9:45 A. M. dent, The Kleppner (Co A. M. for the Fair Grounds the Tenth District, Advertising Federa-|chairman of its Council on Women’s 
New York University, Washington The Publisher: William Robinson, ad- CLUB ACTIVITIES tion of America, — ' | Advertising Clubs, presiding. 
— vertising director, the New York Herald Men's (Conference Personnel Activities: Oliver M. Drum- | Welcome to New York: Helen H, 
Lassman Hall, School of Commerce Tribune ; i ‘ mond, president, Advertising Club of | Peffer, president, Advertising Women of 
COEREREERS CORONER, | The Broadcaster Ken R. Dyke, di- Monday, 9:30 A. M. Boston. | New York, Inc, 
Luncheon, 12:15 lrector of national sales promotion, Na- | Kenneth Dameron, vice-president, Ad-| The Advertising and Sales. Clinic of Greetings from Canada : Margaret 
Green Room, East Building, New York) tional Broadcasting Company | vertising Federation of America and|the Oklahoma City Advertising Club: | Brown, Women's Advertising Club of 
University The Retailer Paul Hollister, exee-| chairman of its Council on Advertising | George W Knox, Jr., president, Okla- | Toronto. | ; 
Tuesday, 9:45 A. M. lutive vice-president, Kh. H. Macy and|Clubs, and Philip J. McAteer, vice- | homa City Advertising Club. Ten minute talks will be given by 14 
Jansen Blue Room, Waldorf-Astoria | (5 president, Advertising Federation of Educational Activities: Alfred Miller, | presidents of women's advertising clubs 
Tuesday Luncheon, 12:15 The Survey of Consumer Attitude: | America and vice-chairman of its Coun- | first vice-president, Advertising Club of | throughout the country. 
Advertising Club of New York Neil H torden, professor of advertis-| cil on Advertising Clubs, presiding. Jacksonville. 


Scattered across the country today are a lot 
of fifteen-year-old boys who'll inherit the job 


of “building the world of tomorrow.” 


$$$ Up in the attic they’re fussing over some 
new radio gadget. Down in the garage they're 


bedevilling the old car with a new-fangled gas 


saver. The kitchen sink reeks with some chem- 


| ’ ical experiment. 


$$$ They're all busy making things—just as 
Ford and Edison and Chrysler and Kettering 


were, before them. 


$$$Some day they'll make these new things 
-- so well and so cheaply that the neighbors and 
~ everybody else will want them. 
. $$$ And then they'll make money. 


Meet . 
oe: $$$ But ahead of the money will come prob- 


they make 
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and 
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every problem must be solved 


lems—of sales and labor 


materials and production. 


before any money is made, either for the man 


himself. or his employees or his stockholders. 


$$$ How will these coming “builders of the 
world of tomorrow” keep on top of the ball 
how will they know how to build successfully 


and make money ? 


$$$ By keeping forever in touch with business 


news—-by watching progress and analyzing 


conditions. by always having an open mind 
and a willing ear for the trends that move 


markets as they move men. 


$$$ For these men there will be a daily news- 
paper tomorrow that will give them clearly. 
concisely and accurately the business news they 
need. We hope and expect that paper will be 


then. as it is now. The Wall Street Journal. 


$$$ Today this daily-but-Sunday paper prints 
16 to 20 pages of important news. It main- 
tains offices or correspondents in every impor- 
tant business and political center. Its news 
foresight is keen, its editorial opinions care- 


fully considered. highly valued. 


$$$For this complete, unbiased, true report 
of world-wide business news the industrial and 
financial leaders of America pay $18 a year. 
They spend 29" minutes a day on the news 


and the advertisements. 


$$$1f vou have a message for these men who | 
are making things and making money -who | 
today are building the world of tomorrow—it | 


will pay you to advertise in The Wall Street 


Journal. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


a | work, 


2:15 


Exhibit of Advertising Club Activities 
A series of constructive exhibits fea- 


Luncheon, 


turing club work in many and varied 
|fields: program membership and at- 
tendance promotions, educational ac- 


tivities for members and students, con- 
sumer education, and public relations 
work. 


JOINT SESSION, 
VERTISING 


COUNCIL ON AD. 
CLUBS AND COUN- 


CIL ON WOMEN’S ADVER- 
TISING CLUBS 
Wednesday, 9:30 A. M. 

Dr. Kenneth Dameron, chairman of 


Council on Advertising Clubs and Edith 
B. Ellsworth, chairman of Council on 
Women's Advertising Clubs, co-chair- 
men. 

The Community Public Relations Pro- 


gram for Advertising Clubs: Dr. Ken. 
neth Dameron. 

What the New Consumer Conscious- 
ness Means to Advertising: Edith B 
Ellsworth. 

Text Book Propaganda and the Con- 
sumers of Tomorrow: Alfred T. Falk, 
director, Bureau of Research and Edu- 


cation, Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, 


Vanda in New CBS Post 

Charles Vanda, formerly program 
director for the CBS Pacific net- 
has been appointed to the 
;new post of Western program di- 
| rector of the Columbia Broadcasting 
|System, effective July 3. Mr. 
| Vanda’s duties will include servic- 
ing of transcontinental programs, 
supervising of network sustaining 
programs and auditioning of new 
| programs to be offered for commer- 
|cial sponsorship, all originating 
| from Hollywood. 


| “Chicago Tribune” 


| Scores Color Record 


The Chicago Tribune established 
|a new record on June 9, when re- 
| productions of natural color plates 
showing the royal couple in Wash- 
ington June 8, were printed. 

This was the first time a daily 
newspaper printed a photo record 
in color of a far-distant event in the 
same editions in which the event 
figured as spot news. 


| . . . . 
Forms Printizing Institute 
Printizing Institute of the World 
has been organized by The National 
|Research Bureau, Chicago, to keep 
its members posted on the latest 
|ideas and developments in printing 
Membership is by invitation only 
The Institute publishes “The Print- 
izer’” as a monthly house organ. 
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PRACTICAL BUILDER'S 70,000 building 
contractor readers provide manufacture’s 
most direct method of contact at lowest 
cost with largest bona fide list. (Adver- 
tisement.) 
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ADVERTISING AGE 7 


“More Business,” published by American Photo 
Engravers Ass’n., is printed entirely from P. & A. 
Tenaplate electrotypes. That the varied and exact- 


ing requirements of this “show piece” of the industry 


are met with complete satisfaction is in itself an 


endorsement of Tenaplate quality. Illustrated here- 


with is the June, 1939 issue of that publication. 
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-- and still more business 


Your advertising illustration, painstakingly prepared to tell your story, is faithfully 
reproduced when Tenaplate electrotypes are used. The selling punch is maintained — 
the advertisement “talks”—more business results. For Tenaplate captures every deli- 
cate tone gradation —every light and shadow. Mechanically perfect, too, and with the 
strength and endurance to withstand the abuse of extra long press runs. Tenaplate 
electrotyping introduces a new and revolutionary method, insuring perfect duplication 
of dot and line, faithful preservation of every value in the original plate. And yet, though 
achieving higher quality, there is still opportunity for economies. In making Tenaplate 
available to our customers we are offering a medium that makes possible the highest 
expression of the electrotypers’ art. If you have not had occasion to use Tenaplate, we 


urge you to do so on your next job —and see the difference. May we tell you about it? 


PARTRIDGE & ANDERSON COMPANY 


712-732 FEDERAL STREET . . CHICAGO, LLLINOIS 
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June 19, 1939 


Aggressive Selling 
Held Prime Need in 


Outdoor Advertising ” 


(Continued from page 1) 


cial flavor. He declared, however, 
that the Four A’s has appointed a 
committee to study and eliminate 
this abuse as well as the prevailing 
practice among some media men of 
writing letters to advertisers which 
deride the benefits of outdoor. 

Despite such tactics on the part 
of competitors, Mr. Benson urged 
the industry to line up with other 
media in its public relations work 
to fight the critics of advertising 
and win a favorable response for 
the business as a whole. 

The speaker linked the public 
relations problem with the con- 
sumer movement. An indication of 
the future power of the consumer's 
voice, he said, can be gleaned from 
the wide study of the subject in 
the nation’s schools. 

“Consumers,” Mr. Benson de- 
clared, “have no grievance against 
our business. They need to be en- 
lightened. We must be sympa- 


thetic to their aims, see what they| Mr. Holler told the outdoor men'the work of the Traffic Audit Bu- 


te , 


Ne 


ENGLAND... 


AMERICA’S BEST CUSTOMER 
(Over 521 million dollars in 1938) 


RANDOM SHOTS AS OUTDOOR MEN GATHERED FOR NEW YORK CONCLAVE 


B. J. McElaney, O'Mealia Advertising Company, Newark, N. J.; Granville Standish, 


Standish-Barnes Company, Providence, R. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


|, and John F. Murphy, Murphy, Inc., 


Rex Bell, president Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 


and H. E. Fisk, general manager of the association. C. D. Blessed, Walker & Co., 


want within feasible limits, and | 
give it to them.” 

Mr. Barton, predicting a change | 
in sentiment of the masses of the 


population in favor of business, | 
warned that this time business | 
must not disappoint them. It must 


not give them a chance to turn 
against it as it did in the early 
days of depression, for the next 
loss of confidence might result in 
the overthrow of the entire system. 


To avoid such a contingency, he 


said, it is necessary to gauge what | 


public opinion is and to keep one 
step ahead of it. 
tion is, “What 


| 


are the American 


people going to think, what are| properties and increased effective- 


they going to do?” 


“The great ques- | tomer realize that costs have risen 


Detroit, and K. E. O'Dwyer, Central Adve 
Posner, Pittsburgh Outdoor Advertising Co 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. George W. Klei 


that his company’s opinion of the 
medium’s services is attested to 
by a $20,000,000 outdoor expendi- 
ture in 10 years. He reiterated that 
the solution to business’ problems 
lies not in Washington, but in good 
old-fashioned selling. 
Costs Are Up 

Studies by the ANA, according 
to Mr. West, indicate that costs in 
many departments of outdoor have 
risen 35 per cent or more. While 
these increases may seem excessive, 
especially in a depression period, 
it is necessary to make the cus- 


because of improvement of the 


ness of the advertising. He praised 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


A village cricket match in Surrey, 


home of great I nglish cricketers. 


Here are some questions and answers that may 


help you “cash in’’ on the English market | 


Owe tion: 1s England a richer country 
than the United States? 

Answer: Yes. In 1937, the per capita 
income in England was $598; in the 
U.S.A., $540. 
tion: 1 


for American products? 


} } 
ne England a good market 
Answer: England buys more from 
America every year than do France, 
Germany, Italy and the Scandinavian 
countries all put toge ther. 
What ha the 


Imerican er ports to England? 


Onestion: been recent 


; f , 
‘rend Oo 


Answer: During 1938, American 
exports of tood, drink and tobacco to 
England were 62% pre ater than they 
were i! 137. Total American exports 
to England have increased by 81% 
a the t year 
Dre fire rhe uw, in 
ho ) re pape if the 
} y? ravine if in 


America, as the nation’s first-rank ad- 
vertising media? 

Answer: No. An exception to this 
rule is the Radio Times, a weekly 
magazine with a circulation of three 
millions—greater than that of any 
daily newspaper in Great Britain. 


Question: Why does the Radio Times 
have a dense coverage among families at 
the higher end of the income scale? 
Answer: Because it is read only by 
families owning radios. (In England, 
radio ownership s a sign of con para 
tive wealth.) One in three such fam- 


ilies reads the Radio Times. 
Why do adverti 


> 72 on 
the Radio Time vel 


Oyestion: ements in 


a higher percentage 


of reader attention than those in any 
other publication? 


Answer: Because the Radio Times 


is the only publication allowed to 


print B.B.C. programs for a week in 


advance. 


Investigations show that 
Go% of subscribers refer to each copy 
} 


every dav for a week. 


* * * 


If vou are an American manufacturer 
selling in England and would like to 
have further market facts bearing on 
your particular problems, write to 
the Advertisement Director, British 
Broadcasting Publications, Broad 
casting House, Portland Place 


London, W. 1, 


England. 


The English weekly magazine with a density of coverage 


four times that of Life 


RADIO 


TIMES 


Guaranteed net weekly sales, 3,000,000 


Rate, $2.46 per line per million readers 


|tising leaders applauded the estab- 


| Dreyfus, president, United Adver- 


| pany. 


|and claims. 


,age. He told the poster men that 
'the TAB has made available many 
aids to their business, including 


| national 


rtising Company, Jackson, Mich. 
mpany, with Kerwin H. Fulton, president, 
ser, Foster & Kleiser Company, is pinched 
by a comic cop who kept the outdoor men stepping lively during the convention. 


Henry 


| 
reau in giving the industry some 
definite facts upon which to sell 
the medium. 

An answer to well meaning 
critics of outdoor posters who claim 
roadside signs destroy scenic beauty 
was suggested by Mr. Pepper. 
Women of garden clubs, he said, 
who consider themselves champions 
of the public interest, are just as 
much concerned with unemploy- 
ment as with scenic beauty. Point 
out to them, he advised, that the 
destruction of the outdoor medium 
would mean the addition of 30,000 
men to the rolls of the unemployed 
and that secondary boycotts, such 
as have been promised, would have 
an equally disastrous effect. 

Outdoor experts and other adver- 


lishment of definite circulation 
figures, the solution of mechanical 
problems and the “house cleaning” 
job performed by the industry. They 
issued a warning, however, that 
outdoor advertising is still faced 
with a tremendous competitive sell- 
ing task. 

Among those who attempted to 
reconcile the conflicting notes of 
warning and promise were Dr. 
Miller McClintock, director, Traffic 
Audit Bureau; Clarence D. Blessed, 
president, Walker & Co.; Leonard 


tising Corporation; Edward C. Con- 
nelly, Jr., president, John Donnelly 
& Sons; and George W. Kleiser, 
president, Foster & Kleiser Com- 


Hails Circulation Audit 


Perhaps the greatest progress 
made by the outdoor medium, ac- 
cording to Dr. McClintock, has been 
the substitution of definite circula- 
tion figures for vague generalities 
The Traffic Audit Bu- 
reau, he said, has maintained a 
realistic attitude, which is a trend 
of the times in space buying circles. 
Those who make decisions as to the 
use of media cannot and will not 
make their choice except on a basis 
of facts. 

Dr. McClintock said that his or- 
ganization’s figures now cover 65 
per cent of all outdoor advertising, 
in 17,000 cities and towns, and that 
it is aiming at 100 per cent cover- 


guidance in refining the physical 
properties of their plants, and mak- 
ing them more efficient and more 
economical to operate. 

One of the difficulties sellers of 
outdoor space have to contend with, 
Dr. McClintock pointed out, is the 
inability of the buyer “to get the 


Such a condition makes the crea- 
tion of definite, authorized standards 
of values in the industry a vital 
necessity, he declared. It was not 
primarily at the instigation of the 
outdoor people themselves, but out 
of the demands of national adver- 
tisers that the Traffic Audit Bureau 
was created, Dr. McClintock said. 


Urges Aggressiveness 


Advice from outside the field was 
rendered by Merle Thorpe, editor 
of Nation’s Business, who advised 
his audience to stop waiting for re- 
lief from Washington and to take 
matters into his own hands in the 
form of aggressive selling. 

Another guest speaker, Howard 
Coonley, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, praised 
outdoor advertising for its part 
played in his organization’s ‘“‘What 
helps business’ campaign, a drive 
also supported by transcriptions on 
300 radio stations. 

He urged the outdoor industry to 
continue its efforts to tell the truth 
about American business to the 
public. This is made more impera- 
tive, he said, by the fact that while 
$6,500,000,000 was invested in 
American industry between 1920 
and 1929, no additional money has 
gone into it since then. Loss of 
working capital during the recent 
period, he added, has put business 
about back where it was at the end 
of the last century. However, he 
held forth an optimistic view of the 
future, based on the billions avail- 
able for investment, the advance of 
obsolescence which must be over- 
come, and the enormous amount of 
laboratory work being done in the 
development of new products. 


Security Pay Held 
Impractical for 


Magazine Sellers 


D. C., June 15.— 
D. Fuller, president of the 


Washington, 
Walter 


Curtis Publishing Company, ap- 
peared before the Senate finance 
committee yesterday to _ protest 
against inclusion of commission 


subscription representatives in the 
revised old age compensation pro- 
visions of the social security legis- 
lation passed by the House. 

As a representative of the Na- 
tional Publishers Association, Mr. 
Fuller emphasized the practical im- 
possibility of accounting to the 
government for the limited and in- 
direct employment represented by 
|}the activities of perhaps 500,000 
subscription canvassers of all types. 


feel” of the outdoor poster. An ad- 
vertiser can see his copy in a mag- 
azine or listen to the radio program 
he sponsors, he observed, 
outdoor user cannot vis- 
ualize what the service is doing for 
him in 100 or more markets 
throughout the country. 


but the | 


George C. Lucas, secretary of the 
| association, who conferred with offi- 
|cials of the Social Security Board 
jon the same subject, told ApvVERTIS- 
|ING AGE that commission subscrip- 
tion representatives of all types of 
|publications would be included in 
ithe revised old age compensation 
_plan now before the Senate. 


knows Sales and Advertising 


possessed of good health and 


in strictest confidence. Address 


WANTED: A Sales Manager 


Old, established brewery in Middle West selling top quality 
advertised beer, has an opening for a Sales Manager who 


is employed now as a brewery Sales and Advertising ex- 
ecutive. He must be between 35 and 40 years old... 


a good mixer. The working environment is pleasant and 
there is plenty of opportunity. Give complete information 
in your first letter and enclose photograph. All replies held 


. The man we want probably 


vitality ...a self starter and 


Box 1796, care Advertising Age. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


It's fifteen days between issues of The 
Farmer-Stockman .. . yet it is far from 
lifteen days between visits to the homes 
of its subscribers. For every day, in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays, this 
favorite farm paper of the Southwest 
Maintains a perpetual calendar of 
‘incere and friendly reader service. 

\ carefully planned coordination of 
the men, methods and machinery of The 
“Klahoma Publishing Company has 
vlaced The Farmer-Stockman in a 


Position to do this simply and logically. 


Through radio station WKY The 
Farmer-Stockman gives its friends daily 
weather and market reports and a Sun- 
day afternoon Gospel hour. Through a 
weekly message in the Sunday Okla- 
homan, Farmer-Stockman editor Rob- 
erts discusses current farm problems 
with more than 160,000 farming-inter- 


ested families in Oklahoma and Texas. 


Through 50,000 miles of travel annually 
Farmer-Stockman editors visit scores of 
farm homes each month, address farm 
meetings in little red school houses. 
Through its own library of facts that 
has been in the making for thirty years, 
The Farmer-Stockman answers an aver- 
age of 183 requests daily for information 


from farmers who have learned by ex- 


perience that this farm paper of theirs 
is a sound and unbiased adviser. 

Lastly, through its ability to keep this 
close a touch on the pulse of its market, 
The Farmer-Stockman has made itself 
invaluable in product exploitation for 
advertisers who are out after their share 
of the farm sales in this ever-active 


Oklahoma and North Texas market. 


THE FPARMER-STOCKMAWN 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


COMPANY 
OKLAHOMA 


The Datty OKLAHOMAN AND Times * Mistietoe Exrress & WKY, Oxianoma City x KVOR, Cotorapo Seaincs « KLZ, Denver (Affiliated Management) & THe Katz Acency, Inc., Representative 
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Pennsylvania Tires | PAGE FROM YESTERDAY | Zits io which always bas existed OLDTIMER SEEKS COMEBACK IN TIRE FIELD 


tionship which always has existed 
| 


in National Arena 
After 33-Year apse 


Magazine Drive Recalls! 


between the company and its dis- 
tributors and dealers throughout the 


P< ioaaliiek ile Pennsylvania | Builds 


The company has been able to 
|maintain this loyalty by avoiding 


| sales through factory owned outlets fe Gre al New Ti Ire. g 
|and gasoline service stations. A 


consistent markup has also been as- eet > tte 


for veors. tire-smoking wa» arteall) in a least within a hair's breadth of difference. 


> | sured dealers. . * rut! Je spite of Asim and counter lass, ay ea 
Prominence in Ea ty! f | Pennsylvania Rubber has consist- Super-Pressure Caring peri he tee makes cn toe sting thr rar eka 
Days of Automobile | | ently made money through pros- —A Brand NEW Process re a ying our bhedivided. aad vou and a's the great een Pemenvl: ante mi, 


wulde We got wut of the rat— ee found » 
perity and depression eras, although Builds a NEW Kind of Tire They afi lected, ovshted Monents, brcked NEW cos to axle a gust tie—e the 


and held the road sbowt the ame —at built to OFLT-PERIORM ALL OTHERS! 


By RAYMOND G. GIBNEY in the national tire picture it has 


| been virtually eclipsed in recent SUPER-PRESSURE CURING . : wer RIDING QUALITIES? Tivis vein, tushy bes 
Pittsburgh, June 14.—After an years by the major tire manufactur- 0 ee et | Adore tat aaatnh pier de 

absence of 33 years, the Pennsylva- |ers. However, back in the early | Perhaps yoru know that ail cites are like 4 dw pallon —a athe 
nia Rubber Company, with main | days of the motor car and even un- | \ he car an entirely dit fee! 7 
plant and general offices at Jean- | JCAMNETTE til the end of the world war, Penn- | we ety vs arlene A igri 
nette, Pa., is back in the national | }, sylvania tires were important in| ne Spi ~ oY | 
advertising picture with a campaign their field. Hundreds of motorists | ; ie thin chm ike gets 
for its new RX tires in Collier’s,| This copy, sponsored by Pennsylvania | recall the old Pennsylvania vacuum | : : | 
Life and The Saturday Evening| Rubber Company, appeared in The (cup tire which gave off a singing | : " 
Post. The drive marks the begin- | Saturday Evening Post exactly 33 years | noise as it came in contact with the | ‘ | 
ning of a comeback effort on the, #9° The 1906 jallopy appears to have |pavement. This suction cup, one of | SAFETY? Do . , 
part of Pennsylvania Rubber to re- @ tough road ahead. the first non-skid features to be in- nt Wie aoe is onto alten Mn CRONE Yas RX ae 
gain the predominant position it) . | troduced in a tire, eventually proved pret cage thee iE pale pres xa Hag emncmaa pat sccm 
held during the early days of the | national media and although pro-|its undoing as motor cars became eolinary catt. Yuto BX Tiss peas tecdis, sow of & le the bagels. & wens ' 
automobile as one of the first and | duction and sales have dropped far | quieter and quieter and owners be- © trunhle right tubled the cight-ball! increases, It's on ec 
largest manufacturers of pneumatic | behind that of the major tire com- | gan to resent the noise, heretofore oe Pei - “a aphee topes 
tires. panies, volume has been maintained | concealed by the squeaks and rat- prove off whet 2 difenece a 


Pennsylvania Rubber has main-|remarkably well considering the | tles so generously provided by the PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY © General Offices: Jeannette, Pe 
tained national distribution of its | business vicissitudes of the past dec- | rest of the vehicle. Pennsylvania 


tires during its long absence from|ade and the strong competition.| was also one of the pioneers in 


| Back in the national advertising picture after a lapse of 33 years, Pennsylvania 
| Rubber Company hes released a campaign in magazines emphasizing structural 
features of the line. 


ee’ 
"ee" 


ry 


g 


™ 


tire as a luxury item Pontiac Issues 


In the years following the world | 


war and up to the present, Penn- New Magazine for 


sylvania tires languished in the na- 
‘ional market, although a substan- OWners, Prospects 
tial number of units were produced Pontiac, Mich., June 13.—Pontiac 
annually. The company went on;|Motor Company has begun pub- 
making money and declaring divi- | lication of a new magazine designed 
dends, thanks to the expanding sales|to build a closer relationship be- 
|of its tennis balls, play balls and | tween dealers and owners or pros- 
| shuttle-cocks, of which it is the na- pects, and to obtain consumer reac- 
|tion’s largest manufacturer. tion of value in developing all types 
This year, with what officials | of promotional effort. 
| claim to be the finest tire they have| The magazine makes liberal use 
ever produced and a worthy suc-/of pictures in catering to a variety 
cessor to the famous vacuum cup, of reader interests, from astrology 
| Pennsylvania again is concentrating |to gardening and from sports t 
on its tire output and hopes to re-| Hollywood. “Commercials” are held 
gain a sizable portion of the na-/|to a minimum. The publication will 
| tion’s tire market. /also build a case for the automotive 
Hard-hitting Copy ‘industry as a whole in illustrating 
; — | through a series of articles its im- 
Current copy is hard-hittin¢ and | portant relationship to such allied 
practical and eliminates all of the fields as steel, rubber, petroleum, 
conventional frills and beauty em-| gjass and fabrics. 
bellishments. Only one illustration | It is being distributed monthly tc 
_is used—that of the tire itself. The | jjcts compiled by Pontiac dealers 
copy details the numerous selling | The latter pay 72 cents per year pe! 
points of the Pennsylvania RX tire, | name. In return they are given 2 
emphasizing the exclusive feature | | back cover imprint and a selectior 
|of super-pressure curing which, it | of copy material. With the second 
|is claimed, makes the tire carcass | issue, circulation is reported to b 
soft and pliable. in excess of 300,000. 
With a lingering thought of the Manz Corporation, Chicago. 
i= vacuum cup, the quietness of | handling production of the publica- 
the new tire is also stressed, to- | tion. 
gether with safety, riding qualities | 
jand mileage. In addition to the | 
magazine campaign, local newspa- Bogin Joins Philmac 


| per tieups, direct mail, dealer helps | Irwin L. Bogin, formerly wit! 
and some outdoor are being em-|Bauer Type Foundry, Inc., Nev 
ployed. Dealers, also, are being fur- | York, has been appointed art direc- 


= 
Feuageagens the white-wall “dress” 


A MAJOR 
INTEREST—- 


Ay, 


I 
: 


P ees 
; 


% > | nished with porcelain metal signs |tor of Philmac Typographers, Inc 
er : to be erected along the highways | New York. 
-— RIMITIVE. instinct : O t +h £ th b — into their respective towns. : ————— 
ae; instincts survive. ne of the strongest of these is the Walker & Downing is the agency 
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An odvertiserment oddressed 
to advertising agencies by 
the McGrow-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
— Offices in Atlante — Boston 
Chicago — Cleveland — 
Detroit — Philadeiphioc — 
Son Francisco — 
St. Louis. 


$25,000,000 PLAN 


Breath-taking Proposal for Textile Research 


Few will argue against the assertion that industrial research has done more for 
the advertising business than any other factor. 

lt is research that puts industries on their feet—and toes. It gives them 
markets. It gives them products to go after those markets. And, most important 


PLEA for SHOWMANSHIP 


Million Dollar Account 
in the Making 


When an advertising agency talks an 
industrial president into advertising, 
that’s not news—but when a president 
not only asks for a million dollar ap- 
propriation, but writes his plea tor it, 
in a published article, that's AD- 
VANCE news! Here are some of his 
words excerpted from his article in 
BUS TRANSPORTATION—‘“Raise a 
fund of a million dollars ... to be de- 
xoted to national advertising of our 
product—rides. Engage the services of 
an expert—best in the country—to 
survey the market and outline a cam- 
paign, and then turn the million ove! 
to him with instructions to go to it”. 
His plan is sound, else it would not 
receive editorial acceptance. 

For a copy of the story, check No, 2 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


America’s $10,000,000 ,000-a-year 
health loss—a Challenge to 
Manufacturing Industries 


The big problem with manufacturers 
is illness, not accident—a problem cost- 
ing ten billions annually. This is the 
subject of a story in FACTORY which 
points out how health programs cut 
costs, increase efficiency and _ boost 
morale, 

Translated into equipment, health 
programs mean sanitation, lighting, 
ventilating, safety and industrial me- 
dical services. The story gives the case 
examples of various kinds of savings 
ind reactions of communities to local 
ndustrial health programs 

For a copy of the story, check No. 3 


HOMES WHOLESALE 


Steel Company Plans to Sell 
Prefabricated Houses on 
New Basis 


Having completed searching laboratory 
and field tests a steel company is going 
ahead with ambitious plans to make 
and sell prefabricated steel houses, 

They will be sold “wholesale” only 
~meaning five-item units — dwelling, 
barn, chicken house, smoke house and 
privy. 

As a story in BUSINESS WEEK 
points out, this plan is to correct the 
disgraceful living conditions existing on 
many American farms—and a feature 
is low cost, less than $3000. 

For the complete story, ask for No, 4 


COLLOSUS of ROADS 


New Inter-regional 
Highway System 
Recommended to Congress 


in earlier times the railroad rights of 
ay drew prosperity paths across the 
ition—paths that changed trading 
reas—built new ones. Today, we must 
atch the changes in highway trafh« 
ines In ENGINEERING NEWS 
RECORD is a story which gives you a 
veview of a new national highway 
lan 

Ihe Bureau of Public Roads, in a 
O-part report, recommends tor the 
msideration of Congress an inte 
egional system of improved highways 
odernized federal-aid roads, gerade 
ossing climination an) improvement 
secondary teeder roads 

Aside from any market angle of the 
ory, this interesting view of a stu 
endous undertaking to change the 
we of the highway map is an inspira 
onal well for agency men interested 
the large automotive accounts 


For a copy, check No. 5 


to agencies, it gives them a self-starting 
urge to advertise. 

In this regard, TEXTILE WORLD 
reports a proposal now before the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation for a $25,000,000 a year textile 
research project to enable the industry 
not only to forge ahead but to ride 
high. 

Agencies will be encouraged by read- 
ing the sound details behind the move 
—how the money is to be raised—how 
it is to be spent. 

For a copy of the article, check No. 1 


5° GE VACUUM CLEANER 
2S CE REFRIGERATOR 


WAFFLE on 

FOOD MIXER 

PERCOLATOR 
@ WATER HEATER 


One hundred twenty-eight farmers in Wisconsin were surveyed for the data in an 
article in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING on the selling of electrical appli- 
ances on new rural lines. The above chart with the date in the article will give 
agents a picture of the possibilities for appliance sales on the R.E.A. lines. R.E.A. 
allotments are now boiling, and present a growing field for appliance selling. 


For a copy of the article, check.. 


.No, 7 


TELEVISION STATIONS 
LICENSED and COMPLETED 


TELEVISION STATIONS 

LICENSED and WEARING COMPLETION 
TELEVISION STATIONS 

UCENSED 


TELEVISION STATION 
LICENSES APPLICO FOR 


@000 


4 
REGULAR RADIO STATIONS 
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gg 4, ray 
TELEVISION PR OARESSS MAP 


Where Stations Are Ready, Under Constructio 


RADIO 0 Fe 


posed (April. 1939 


There is litthe need to explain to agencies handling radio accounts that tele 
vision has created problems for the dealer in Radio sets. 


TELEVISION 


So RADIO and Television RETAILING has published a 24-page insert to 


help dealers sell, stating: “Knowing all about television is the only way to sell 


What it means 
to the Dealer 


” 


sets. 


television receivers. And from now on it will also be the surest way of selling 
radio 


Ihe insert illustrates the television areas, the sets, the installation problems, 


and the methods by which television sets may be sold. 


For a copy, check 


NEW CONTAINER 


Latex Rubber as a Frozen Food 
Container Shows Remarkable 
Qualities 


\ wide variety of irregular shaped 
foods are naturals for the new con 
tainer technique illustrated and de- 
scribed in FOOD INDUSTRIES. When 
a chicken, for example, is inserted in 
the container the air is exhausted from 
within the bag which causes it to hug 
tightly the contours of the fowl—much 
as the skin hugs the sausage. 


When sealed, natural moisture is re- 
tained in the product during freezing 
und in storage—while mold growth and 
development of rancidity are inhibited 
by evacuation of the air within the 


] «te haw 


Avencies handling food accounts may 
see trom this article how the new ce 
velopment may affect a client's sales 
position. For a copy, ask tor No. 6 


STEEL in MINES 


Steel Roof Supports Cut 
Timbering Costs in Coal Mines 


An advertising agent studying markets 
for hand saws discovered that one of 
the largest fields was down in mines. 
Timbering is a continuous operation 
there, but in mine entries and under 
ground haulage roads, the life of the 
entry is a prominent factor in deter 
mining its cost. 

To cut costs on this necessary long 
time roof support, enginecrs and op 
erators of the Buckeye Coal Company 
have cooperated in experimental de 
signs and erection of steel pipe and 
beams 

This procedure has made some re 
markable savings as shown by a story 


in COAL AGE. For a copy, check No, 9 


CHANGING LIVING HABITS 


Problem of Selling Refrigerators 
to South’s Poor Analyzed 


The advertising executive doesn't kid 
himself. If he is to prepare an intel 
ligent refrigerator campaign, he must 
know Back Street as well as Front 
Street. So the story in ELECTRICAI 
MERCHANDISING on selling retrig 
eration to lower income families is an 
interesting study to round out a re 
frigerator advertising plan. The in 
clusion of a chart showing how electri« 
refrigeration pays for itself is a potent 
sales pill 

For a copy ot the article, check No. 10 


No. 8 


SOUTHERN BOOM 
New Slash Pine Paper Industry 


an Industrial Success Stor) 


“They said it couldn't be done” but 
hewsprint and fine paper is being 
made from Southern pine. A twelve- 
page insert in POWER is the result of 
a 4000-mile trek of an editor to study 
the steam and power services which 
are the vital ingredients of this pio 
neering effort. Agencies handling steam 
and power equipment accounts will be 
interested in this study of nine plants, 
comparing similarities, studving differ 
ences and reporting the entire de 
velopment 

For a copy of this rounded picture 
written in the language of the power 
engineer, check No. 11 


Name 
Company 


City 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC 
336 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y¥ 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me full text 


SALES SURVEY 


Study Shows Where the 
Distributor Stands in Today’s 
Industrial Picture 


In taking on an account to be sold 
to the industrial market, the advertis- 
ing agent's first question is, “Do you 
sell direct or through distributors—or 
both?”. In a 12-page editorial insert, 
MILL SUPPLIES publishes the result 
of a survey to establish where the dis- 
tributor stands in his competitive 
battle, why business is placed direct, 
and how the distributor may win more 
of this business. 

The results are broken down into 
the buying habits of four sizes of 
plants, gives reasons for the buying 
habits, states positions of men deter- 
mining the quantities to be bought, 
stocks carried, etc... . Ask for No. 12 


IT BREATHES! 


Building with Nostrils 
Houses a Leading Advertise) 


A description of the new office build- 
ing to house the Johnson's Wax or- 
ganization, reads like a Fibber McGee 
script—no doors visible, no lighting 
fixtures visible, no conventional stand- 
ards followed for desks, heating or ven- 
tilating. 

In a story about this contribution to 
modernization BUSINESS WEEK 
States: “Yet, once the visitor's eye is 
used to the lack of familiar norms of 
height, or width, or shape, he finds his 
surroundings not only breathtakingly 
beautiful—which is hardly the word for 
most office building interiors—but also 
amazingly efficient.” It is built as a 
good advertising campaign should be 
built: First a study of what a wax- 
maker needs to accomplish in an office 
—then a super-functional structure 
tailor-made for that business. 

For a copy of the article, check No. 13 


CHEAPER WIRING 


Plan to Break the Bottleneck 
and Stimulate Appliance Buying 


If you have a client in the electrical 
line—be he manufacturer, jobber, deal- 
er, contractor or utility—there is a 
story in ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- 
ING on a subject to affect his sales. 

It contains eight proposals to cut 
the cost of wiring homes, office build- 
ings and factories—or rewiring them to 
take advantage of modern electrical 
applications. The story points out how 
all parties can benefit immediately 
from the movement—the sponsors of 
which are holding meetings in about 
a hundred cities. 

A tremendous surge of sales, bottle- 
necked by the present code, will follow 
the adoption of the proposals stated 
in the article. For a copy check No. 14 


PUBLICITY MINES 


How to Dig Out Possibilities 
for Good Publicity Articles 


Publicity stories mav be a headache for 
the advertising agency, but thev're a 
tonic in public relations work. A story 
in TRANSIT JOURNAL on the meth 
od of procedure in courting the atten 
tion of the press, gives the approach 
to a mine of interesting subjects. From 
these, and others they may suggest. the 
agency's time involved in digging up 
publicity stories mav easily be reduced 

For a copy of the article, check No. 15 


on the items checked 


’ No. 1 25,000,000 Plan No. 9. Steel in Mines 
No. 2. Plea for Showmanship No. 10. Changing Living Habits 
No. 3 Industrial Health No. 11 Scuthern Beem 
No. 4. Homes Wholesale a. 28: Gite Gees 
No. 5. Collosus of Roads ‘ . — ee 
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No. 8 Television No. 15 


Publicity Mines 


State 
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Back to “Caveat Emptor’? 


The most unfortunate aspect of | about quality. 


The brand stands 


the consumer movement, which ex- | for maintenance of the familiar and 


presses itself in attacks on lack of | established 


informative labeling and non-fac- 
tual advertising, is the tendency to 
assume that business is interested 
in selling ordinary products at qual- 
ity prices. The implication back of 
most of the discussions by those 
who are supposed to represent the 
consumer viewpoint is that only by 
demanding complete, detailed, tech- 
nical information about products 
can the user protect himself from 
being gouged by those who adver- 
tise qualities which their goods 
actually do not possess. 

In effect, the sponsors of cog- 
sumer demands for more informa- 
tive labeling and advertising take 
the position that the public must 
return to the common-law era when 
the buyer was warned to beware, 
and when he assumed that responsi- 
bility in buying everything “as is.” 
Under those conditions, every buyer 
had to depend upon his own tech- 
nical knowledge and bartering skill 
in order to be sure that he was not 
taken advantage of by shrewd and 
unscrupulous tradesmen. 

We have come a long way since 
“caveat emptor” was either custom- 
ary or necessary in the purchase of 
consumer goods. The reason is that 
modern merchandising, of which 
advertising has been the _ spear- 
head, has had as its basis the pol- 
icy of producing goods of uniform 
quality, sold under familiar labels 


at uniform prices. The buyer of 


| 
| 


characteristics with 
which it has been associated in pre- 
vious experiences with the product. 

Advertisers have been going more 
than half way in seeking to meet 
the consumer in his demands for 
more product information labels. 
That, incidentally, is where it be- 
longs. And advertising, designed 
to stimulate interest in the uses and 
benefits to be derived from the prod- 
uct, rather than present detailed 
description of materials and con- 
struction which in most cases would 
be incomprehensible to the layman, 
has been more and more stripped of 
exaggerations or distortions of es- 
sential facts. While absolute truth is 
impossible of accomplishment in 
any statement of human relation- 
ships, most advertising must be con- 
ceded to be an enthusiastic but sub- 
stantially accurate description of 
what the consumer may reasonably 
expect when he makes a purchase. 

Incidentally, it’s worth noting 


that advertisers who use premiums | 


are relying most heavily on adver- 
tised goods in attracting consumers 
who are interested in these extra 
values. Why? Because the public 
knows the qualities that advertised 
brands stand for, and prefers to re- 


WORLD OF TOMORROW 
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—The Highway Traveler. 


“Peanuts, popcorn, cigars—" 


Among the Souvenirs 

There was a time, and not so long 
ago, when the activities currently 
being sponsored so enthusiastically 


MY SLEEVES Are ROLLED UP And 
J sh READY For Some ACTION 


about , Mk. MERCHANT ? 
Let's get on our Feet and Go Places!_ 
Tre W Moife Dexcutroe Pretar Mesoonll trot Cine Ingram proyect 
MAXWELL STREET MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 
INVITE YOU TO A SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
AT GOLD'S HALL B12 ROOSEVELT ROAD 
DN WEDNESDAY EVENING JUNE I41» AT 8 P.M. 


The Land -lerdsgMerchanty of the Muswell Street Shopping District are now 
> Organized ood to make the Maswell Street Shopping Taine! 


The Best and Most Active OF I's Kind In America! 


2000 Your Gpporliamiby I tore / 


FY THE MAXWELL CTREET MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 
\e at Forwens te tour and Nar Merchant Reghoe he bee & 
attend thos Special Matting Wedewnday - dune 4m BPM LETS GO! 
oe PULL ST ham antan 


by the Maxwell Street Merchants 
Association would have been wel- 
comed with the most throat-searing 
razzberry by the merchants of Max- 
well street, famous for generations 
as Chicago’s harum-scarum bargain 
center. There was a time when dingy 
openings in the dingy shacks facing 


the street commanded rents ranging 
up to $750 a month, and when leases 
were at a terrific premium. 


But now, as this latest broadside 


of the Maxwell Street Merchants 
Association indicates, the old street 
ain’t what it used to be, and some- 
thing is going to be done about it. 


ceive those products rather than | The decrepit, ramshackle street and 


others which have never been stan- 
dardized as to quality and satis- 
factory use through brand promo- 
tion and advertising. They 
care to operate on a caveat emptor 


today does not have to haggle over basis, even when the product is 
price, nor does he have to guess | given away. 


| 
| 


don’t | 


Eliminating “Box Office Poison” 


Some 


rebellious moving picture 
exhibitors have been demanding 


Perhaps this is only a gesture to 
placate the embattled exhibitors, 


that producers quit loading them | but it is a healthy sign in an indus- 
with pictures featuring stars who|try which has the best possible fa- 


they know by experience are ‘box 
office poison.” They have even gone 
so far as to advertise their special 
dislikes in the trade papers of the 
industry, perhaps to point the ob- 
ections which have been registered 
0 forcibly and so successfully 
against the 
practice of block booking 

Paramount Pictures 
nounced that it 


in 
Washington customary 
has an- 


is going to 


play | 


cilities for measuring public accept- 


lance or resistance to specific offer- 
| ings. 


The plan of giving the re- 
tailer of entertainment a chance to 
speak his piece and to register his 
approval or disapproval good 
psychology, no matter how it may 
affect production policies. 


Over the long haul it doesn’t pay 


1S 


|to set up distribution systems which 


much closer to exhibitors hereafter, | 


even to the extent of having its rep- 


entatives con 


stantly contact them 


‘ . ’ 
‘ sce how 


various productions are 
thus getting first hand 
audience 


going over, 


information on reactions 


force the retailer to buy more than 
he can profitably sell, nor to accept 


products for which he does not 
visualize a market. The dealer's 
|point of view belongs very defi- 


nitely in the picture of every pro- 


ducer’s distribution program. 


sidewalk stands are going to be re- 
placed, if the merchants’ association 
has its way, with streamlined, 
standardized affairs bright with new 
paint and reeking with respectabil- 
ity. The ethics of the merchants are 
also to be elevated, and Maxwell 
street is to emerge as a_ bright, 
shining and efficient example of a 
low-cost buying paradise. 


Girls Win Contests 


Announcement in this week’s is- 
sue of ADVERTISING AGE of the win- 
ners of the fourth annual student 
essay contest on “How Advertising 
Benefits the Consumer,” in 
first place winners in both the high 
school and college divisions turn out 


which | 


Ad-libbin 


for more than two-thirds of the total 
winners, 35 to 17. The discrepancy 
is made up somewhat by the fact 
that 30 girls have taken prizes in 
the high school division, compared 
to 22 boys. 

The figures indicate a_ situation 
which might be expected. Entries in 
the college division, many of which 
are from students who have defi- 
nitely decided upon the line of work 
which they hope to follow in later 
life, have normally been larger from 
male students than from females, 
although the percentage in favor of 
males has not been as great as might 
be expected. In the high school di- 
vision, however, the reverse has 
been true, the answer apparently 
lying at least partially in the fact 
that girls of high school age are 
more likely to enter upon the task 
of writing an essay than are boys. 


Merchandising Television 


Baird Television Corporation is 
authority for the statement that 
Isidore Ostrer, chairman of Gau- 
mont British, equipped his London 
theaters with Baird large screen 
television last month, and jammed 
them to capacity at $2.50 a head 
to witness the running of the Derby 
at Epsom Downs. The image was 
projected on a screen 20 by 15 feet, 
and in addition to the race pro- 
jected by telephoto and wide-angle 
lenses from mobile cameras sta- 
tioned at vantage points around the 
track, the theaters carried a close- 
up of the winner and his owner, the 
Ear] of Rosebery, a short talk by 
the latter, visit to the paddocks and 
a general tour of the grounds. 

It seems to us that television 
showings in established theaters, or 
in theaters especially set up for 
this purpose, can be anticipated in 
this country, probably lasting only 
during the interval between the es- 
tablishment of competent and regu- 


Information 
for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge from com- 
panies sponsoring them, or through 
ADVERTISING AGE, by any national 
advertiser or advertising agency 
executive writing on his business 
letterhead. 

No. 1508. 
Arizona. 


This compilation of the first 200 
cities as they rank in population, 
retail and wholesale sales, income 
tax returns, telephones and other 
market indices has been issued by 
the Phoenix Republic and Gazette. 
The material is conveniently 
arranged so that the standing of 
Phoenix in each classification may 
be seen at a glance. 


The Story of Phoenix 


No. 1506. Purchasing Power in the 
Montreal Market. 


The Montreal Star has issued this 
chart which shows the allotment 
of newspaper advertising linage 
for various classifications in the 
Montreal market during 1938. The 
text points out that the usual cen- 
sus returns do not subdivide pur- 
chasing power and sales into Eng- 
lish and French divisions, all out- 
lets being bi-lingual, and that re- 
corded expenditures in the English 
and French press provide a fairly 
accurate indication of where sales 
are being made. 


No. 1507. Merchandising 
Travel Field. 


This booklet, issued by Warwick 
S. Carpenter, provides interesting 
background data on the selling 
methods of common carriers, sales 
efforts of hotels and resorts, travel 
bureaus as a sales force and busi- 
ness publications serving travel bu- 
reaus. 


to the 


No. 1488. Newspaper History is 


Being Made in Washington. 


In this brochure The Washington 
Post tells some of its past history, 
describes its “re-birth” in 1933 and 
enumerates the services and fea- 
tures which have been added since 
that time. 


No. 1494. 
Chart. 


National Broadcasting Company 
has issued this pocket size card, 
which shows the time in 144 cities 
in relation to each other during the 
1939 daylight saving time period. 


No. 1493. Men, Methods and Ma- 
chinery. 

Seven broadsides of a series have 
been condensed in this handsome 
32-page brochure to tell the com- 
plete story of the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Company. Profusely illus- 
trated, the book describes the 
growth and expansion of the com- 
pany and its part in the develop- 
ment of Oklahoma City, and the 
directorate and managers who co- 
ordinate the company’s men, meth- 
ods and machinery. 

} 


No. 1503. Here’s the B-P Plan. 


This folder, issued by Building 
| Products, describes a technique for 


Daylight Saving Time 


lar programming and the wide dis- | presenting product information to 


tribution of home receiving sets. 


Jottings 


N. W. Ayer has begun a new 
series of advertisements in Time 
showing how advertising has helped 


to be girls, raises an interesting | convert yesterday's luxuries into to- 


point which we understand caused day’s necessities. “Modern efficiency | 


some comment among the 
judges. 

In the first two contests the first 
| prize winner in the college division 
| was a boy and the first in the high 

school division a girl. Last year 
both prize winners were boys, and 
this year they’re girls. Over the life 
,of the contest, during which 104 
| winners, including honorable men- 
tions, have been selected, boys have 
|had a distinct edge, garnering 57 
awards to 47 for the girls. In the 
college division the edge is consid- 


contest 


in mass production, to meet a mass 
demand created by national adver- 
tising,” has done the trick, accord- 
ing to Ayer... 
Douglas Martin, Jr., 


of the St. 


| Louis Globe-Democrat is all excited 


| erably greater, with boys accounting | 


about the feat of Harold Oatman, 
unemployed pro golfer, in making 
a hole in one during the fourth an- 
nual Hole-In-One tournament spon- 
sored by the paper. Until this year, 
no one had achieved the feat, and 
Oatman’s ace was registered after 
2,884 unsuccessful attempts had 
been made... . 


50,000 buying factors in the build- 
ing industry. It also analyzes re- 
sults secured by users of the B-P 
| Plan. 


|No. 1504. What Puts Life in a 
Slidefilm? 

This small booklet is the newest 
in a series issued by Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Company. It contains 
‘some helpful pointers toward the 
| teagg weve of interesting, entertain- 
ing, instructive slidefilms. 


No. 1499. Selected and Guaranteed 
Consumer Audiences. 

| This bulletin, issued by the Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau of the Y. M 
'C. A., outlines the features of the 
'Bureau’s film distribution service 
It offers a partial list of sponsors, 
and an analysis of the Bureau's 
/sound film exhibitors by states. 
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Net Paid Circulation 


2,460,000 


in July 


Net Paid Circulation 


2,447,000 


in June 


LV 


Net Paid Circulation - . 


2,436,000 


in May 


\) 


- ait 


Here is almost unparalleled success in a magazine merger! 
After eliminating every known duplicate subscription, the 


newly combined Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife began an 


— immediate circulation rise and has continued to climb steadily. 
Rural families, men and women alike, are finding in its two 
40,000 LETTERS 


covers and two contents a most complete and satisfying editorial 
bill-of-fare . .. fresh and timely because it is printed on a four- 


Universal enthusiasm for the new magazine day-writer-to-reader schedule ... expertly presented by the 
marked the 40,000 letters which came unso- 


Hailed the First Issue 


Melted im response to the May issue. Even largest and most able staff of rural editors in America. 
those few who “‘just knew they wouldn’t like 
it” joined the applause. Typical is this letter Here, in the merged and growing loyalty of 2,460,000 fami- 


from a woman near Huntington, Mass.: 


lies, is an enormous market for your products, which you can 
“When the first copy arrived yesterday and | 


oat Gains Reecsall ait Meee Win? reach for the balance of 1939 at a page cost of only $3750. 


FARM 
JOURNAL 
rime Wife 


————— Washington Square, Philadelphia 


“THE LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE IN HISTORY’ 


“I started half-heartedly to thumb through 
the pages and soon realized that I could not 
find any fault, so I started over and read straight 


through — and boy, do I like it! Neither mag- 
azine has lost anything and the two combined 


make one whale of a fine paper. Wishing you 
the best of luck. 


. 
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Miller Asks | 
Radio Makers 
for More Help 


Chicago, June 13.—A strong hint 
that heartier cooperation is desired 
from radio manufacturers in their 
joint promotion with broadcasters, 
was expressed at a luncheon of the 
Radio Manufacturers’ Association 
today by Neville Miller, president 
of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. At the same time, 
Mr. Miller reported that new plans 
for joint effort are being formu- 
lated to advance the interests of the 
two organizations. 


Results of First Effort 


A. S. Wells, president of Wells, 
Gardner & Co., and president of 
the RMA, who preceded Mr. Miller 
on the program, said that each of 
the two organizations has appro- 
priated $7,500 to carry on the 
project of selling radio “by way of 
radio.” The RMA has also appro- 
priated an additional $8,120 to con- 
tinue the short wave program serv- 
ice which has been conducted for 
three years, feeling that this activ- 


basis, radio stations contributed 
about $500,000 to the project. 
Asserting that the two industries | 
have not yet scratched the surface 
of the possibilities, Mr. Miller said | 
that the program has four objec- | 
tives: To sell better receiving sets, | 
to sell additional sets to present 
owners, to emphasize and prove the 
excellence of radio programs, and 
to perpetuate the American sys- 
tem of competitive broadcasting. | 


Against “Cheap Sets” 


Mr. Miller said that too much 
“cheap merchandise” is abroad in 
the land, canceling the investments 
of broadcasting stations in more 
modern and efficient equipment. 
He insisted that radio manufac- 
turers and their sales organizations 
must lay emphasis on receiving 
-» |sets which will reproduce the pro- 
> | grams with high fidelity. 


Cooperation Needed 


“The producer of receiving sets 
should not keep this joint campaign 
and its objectives a secret from his 
| distributors and dealers,’ said Mr. 
Miller. “The distributor should not 
dio sets and parts. leave all of the promotion to the 

In reviewing results of the April| broadcaster. We need and will wel- 
promotion, Mr. Miller said that re-|come his assistance. The retailer 
ports from 97 of the 400 partici-|should not be afraid that a little 
pating stations indicate that they | cooperation with the radio station 
spent $6,300 in cash and donated will mean an assessment upon him, 
time valued at $118,000. On this | though it goes without saying that 


ASKS FOR HELP 


| 


Neville Miller 


ity definitely promotes sales of ra-| 
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PICTURE 


Selected 


and 


for 
cent (or 
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WILL REACH 


Guaranteed 


CONSUMER 
AUDIENCES 


Features 
of our 
Distribution 
SERVICE... 


®@ National Coverage 


Through the cooperation of 1,200 local 
branches YOUR picture will reach thous- 
ands of Consumer Groups. 


@ Selected Bookings 


According to your needs, exhibitions will be 
arranged for community groups, high 
schools, colleges, universities, clubs, busi- 
ness groups, and _ industries. 
available.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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rson 


(Analysis 


Armour & Company..... 
Bakelite Corp. 


Frosted Foods Sales Corp. 
I 


The B. F. 


Goodrich ee 


General Motors Corp.. 
Greyhound Lines .. 


The International Nickel Co. 


Johns-Manville 

The Kolynos Co. 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co...... 
National Lead Co. 


New York. New Haven & Hartf« 
Pennzoil Co. a 

Pacific Northwest Fruits, Ine. 
Roquefort Association ....... 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana... 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
United States Rubber Products, 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
Western Electric Co... 
Weverhaeuser Sales Co.. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co 


A DIVISION OF 
NEW YORK 


347 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6-1200 


a Brothers ......05... 7 ficial. Detailed, accurate reports are pro- 
Carborundum C ompany AG vided. 

Crane Company ......... 10 

Dict: aphone Sales Corp...... : es F P 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co...... ee, 2 Special Promotion 


(Ge meral Foods) ] 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tes 
General Foods Sales Co. Ine. 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


@ Advance Notices—Reports 


PARTIAL LIST OF SPONSORS You will be notified of exhibitions arranged 
a... for YOUR picture, in sufficient time to per- | 
, rv mit your local dealer, representative, or 
The American Brass Co.... y 


pice 6 salesman, to contact our exhibitor and to set 
iS up such activities as will be mutually bene- 


6 * A special 
m ta.. 15 


Tapioca) 6 


“Exhibitors Bulletin.” featuring 
YOUR film, prepared and mailed to spe- 
cial lists. (With 20 prints or more of your 
film in circulation.) 


x Announcements of release of YOUR film 
in desirable publications. 


iwTmiwnwwo 


%50,000 copies of our catalog, 
Motion Pictures,” 


“Selected 
mailed annuaily. 


@ Guaranteed—Low Cost 


Under the guaranteed plan, blocks of prints 
enumerated below will reach the attendance 
indicated— 


~~ 10 prints, 125,000 40 prints, 500,000 80 prints, 
1 1,000,000 160 prints, 2,000,000 


l (Rate card upon request) 


to te 


-imtco to = — ie 


ved R. R. 


Ine. 12 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE Y. M. C. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
19 S. LaSalle Street 351 Turk Street 


Central 4446 Turedo 1942 


the alert dealer should and does use 
radio in his own promotion.” 

Mr. Miller reviewed some of the 
|joint achievements of radio manu- 
facturers and broadcasting stations, 
saying that since 1922 they have 
sold 4% billion dollars of sets, and 
created a new industry with 343,000 
people on its payroll. Radio, he as- 


to the cause of democracy. 


Radio Set Makers 
Issue Warning 
On Television 


Chicago, June 13.—Asserting that 
“television has suffered from over- 
statements and _ inauguration of 
television in New York may arouse 
false and ungrounded hopes in 
the minds of the people throughout 
the country,” the board of directors 
of the Radio Manufacturers Associ- 
action today unanimously authorized 
A. S. Wells, president of the RMA, 
to issue a statement clarifying the 
issues and indirectly warning the 
public against hasty investments in 
receiving sets. 

The statement appeared to repre- 
sent a victory for the views of 
Eugene S. McDonald, president, 
Zenith Radio Corporation, whose 
stand is the opposite of that taken 
by David Sarnoff, president, Radio 
Corporation of America. Both men 
are members of the RMA television 
committee. 

The statement made by President 
Wells said that no group has a 
greater faith in the future of tele- 
vision. 


Many Problems Ahead 


“They would like to present tele- 
vision to the whole country, but be- 
cause of the many problems in- 
volved it will be a long time before 
such a reality can be achieved,” the 
statement asserted. 

“Television is something that 
those living in New York may now 
have in a limited way, and a few 
additional stations are in prospect 
at present, while others will prob- 
ably develop when a solution to the 


financial side of such broadcasting 
can be found. In all probability, 
however, over 90 per cent of the 
geographical area of the United 
States will not be served for some 
time to come.” 

The declaration pointed out that 
television can be received only to 


4 | the optical horizon, so that the aver- 
serted, has re-established the fam- | 


lily circle and given a new impetus 


age useful reception from the an- 
tenna atop the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York is only 50 miles. 
Since this is the world’s tallest 
building, the average in other cities 
would be considerably less. 


Need for Experience 


“It must also be remembered,” 
said the statement, “that television 
broadcasting is on an experimental 
basis. The experimental character 
of such broadcasting, or telecasting, 
as it is properly called, means that 
the program will be on a trial basis, 
and until experience has_ been 
gained in the kind of programs that 
are of real service to the public, 
they cannot be broadly duplicated 
over many stations. Therefore, for 
some time to come these programs 
will of necessity be limited at best 
to a few hours a day. 

“Even where television is avail- 
able or may become available, it 
must be considered as a supplemen- 
tal service to radio broadcasting, 
and for that reason will not render 
the modern radio receiving set ob- 
solete any more than any airplane 
renders the modern automobile ob- 
solete. These are and will be dif- 
ferent types of service.” 


Moorman Gets “Almanac” 


George D. Moorman, formerly of 
Frost-Landis Company, Chicago 
newspaper’ representative, has 
opened an office at 410 N. Michi- 
gan avenue to represent mail order 
magazines under the name of 
George D. Moorman, Inc. He has 
been appointed representative of 
Grier’s Almanac, Atlanta. 


Issues Rate Card 


Effective Sept. 1, Young America 
has issued rate card Number Five, 
based on a net paid circulation of 
300,000 copies per week. Base page 
rate has been increased from $1,100 


‘but tet MOC ation ines Motus 
will do the best merchandising job? 


to $1,300. 
‘KSO 


of course! 


That's the logical wind-up of many a con- 
versation on the Des Moines situation. 
KSO is the NBC station in Des Moines that 
does the best merchandising job. 


Your program on KSO is given the full 
force of the backing of lowa's greatest 
newspapers — The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, with which the station is asso- 


And a trade recognition based on 


consistent and effective dealer contact. 


_—" 

ciated. 
*And, of course you 
can buy KSO in the 
WNAX-lowa WNet- 


work combination at 
an exceptionally low 


Billboards and outside car cards publicize 
your program. 


Combine this soundly executed merchan- 
dising plan with the new KSO 5000-1000 
watts power and your result is most eco- 
nomical sales to over 1,000,000 people in 


ae lowa's largest single marketing area. 


When you're planning on lowa—it's KSO, 
of course. 


DES MOINES - NBC Blue-MBS- 1430 K.C. 
5000 WATTS L.$. * 
Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 


1000 WATTS HIGHT 


PROGRAMMED for maximum AUDIENCE in a major MARKET zt minimum RATE 
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june 19, 1939 


ADVERTISING AGE 


RMA Position on 
Television Termed 
Archaic by Mullen 


Progress Demands Use 
of Laboratory's Fruits, 
Says RCA Executive 


Chicago, June 14.—The viewpoint 
of the Radio Manufacturers Associ- 
ation on television represents an 
archaic and reactionary marketing 
outlook, in the opinion of Frank E. 


Mullen, vice-president in charge of | — 


advertising, Radio Corporation of 
America. Mr. Mullen outlined his 
views to ADVERTISING AGE here to- 
day. 

“Obsolescence is an accepted fac- 
tor in manufacturing and selling 
operations,” commented Mr. Mullen. 
“Tf fear of depreciation because of 
obsolescence were general, it would 
be impossible for the scientist and 
inventor to enlist the interest of 
manufacturers and progress would 
stop. Under this condition, Ford 
would have clung tenaciously to his 
Model T, and yearly improvements 
in automobiles would be outlawed. 

“But the contrary always has 
been true and still is. In industries 
where obsolescence is not real, it is 
created by arbitrary style changes. 
Does the public revolt against such 
changes? Far from it. It loves 
them.” 


Early Radio Days Cited 


As an example, Mr. Mullen re- 
called the days of the crystal radio 
set, which was quickly superseded 
by more efficient models. The pub- 
lic accepted the new sets with open 
arms and every succeeding im- 
provement has been received with 
acclaim. 

Discussing marketing of tele- 
vision sets in the New York area, 
the only one in which television is 
available at present, Mr. Mullen 
said that a considerable number is 
being purchased with their eyes 
open by persons who want the 
latest. Those unable to lay down 
$600 for television receivers are at 
least looking, and in many instances 
are investing in new portable radio 
receiving sets for their summer va- 
cations. The spurt in radio buy- 
ing is attributed directly to tele- 
vision by Mr. Mullen. 

“If anyone should be interested in 
maintaining status quo,” said he, 
“Radio Corporation of America 
should be, since every set manufac- 
turer in the country is its licensee. 
But RCA believes that progress is 
inherent in the American scene. It 
is impossible permanently to sup- 
press the fruits of the laboratory. 
And no man can say when the exact 
moment has arrived at which such 
products should be introduced to the 
public. That is why RCA went 
ahead with the sale of television 


KAUFMANN & FABRY CO. ff 


475 S WABASH AVE CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE 


HARRISON 3135 


sets and why it will market better 


IN OFFICE SWITCH 


ones as soon as they are available.” 


American Machine and 
Metals Moves Offices 


General sales headquarters, in- 
cluding advertising and sales pro- 
motion departments, of American 
Machine & Metals, Inc., have been 
transferred from New York to the | 
company’s plant at East Moline, Ill. | 
The plant formerly housed only the | 
Troy Laundry Machinery division 
but now includes six other divisions, 
as follows: 

Halliwell, permanent waving ma- 
chines; Opaco, service station equip- 
ment; DeBothezat, ventilating 
equipment; Riehle, testing ma- 
chines; Tolhurst, centrifugal ex- 
tractors; and Schlangen, brewery 
machinery. 


i) AMEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


Ww. ve Sullivan 


R. Ww. Denman 


| ? Evening 
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, : “Daily News ? 
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“SUNDAY TOTALS 1 


Last Yr. 
‘This Yr. 
Last Yr. 


Last Yr. 
or L 


who have been transferred are Wil- ; Leaves Oklahoma Web 
liam V. Sullivan, vice-president in 
charge of sales; Gordon H. Parkhill, 
Among the executives|sales manager, and Bailey H. Dick- 


LINAGE R 


IPEI TALI i iy) 


NCLUDED IN ABOVE ACC 


| hurst, 


erson, assistant sales manager of. 
the Troy division; C. W. Anderson, 
sales manager, and P. S. Mumford, 
assistant sales manager, of the Tol- | 
DeBothezat, Opaco and 
| Schlangen divisions: and Richard 
|W. Denman, advertising and sales 
| promotion manager. 


Neil Joins KOME 


| signed. 


_| 


= ne tae ae 


EPORT  Evening- 


Heeeeeecicctceee 


Jack Neil has been appointed 
manager of Station KOME, Tulsa, 
Okla., succeeding Glen Condon, re- 
Mr. Neil was formerly 
=— manager of KCMO, Kansas 

ity. 


Station KVSO, Ardmore, Okla., 
has withdrawn from membership 
in the Oklahoma Network. 


x 


Evening 


RETAIL 
Month 
To Date 
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*The TIMES publishes 5 week days and Sunday. 


(No issue Saturday) 


The NEWS and AMERICAN publish 6 week days. 


‘THE 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO'S 


(No issue Sunday) 


‘TIMES 


tCTURE NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
SAWYER -FERGUSON-WALKER CO. 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


| Hirshon-Garfield, New York, 


May 1 to 3] 
May Ito 31°°-- 


UMULATIONS 


To Hirshon-Gartield 

Continental Elastic Corporation, 
New Bedford, Mass., has appointed 
to 
handle a newspaper, magazine and 
business paper campaign. 


Bete Opens Office 


Channing L. Bete Advertising 
Agency has opened a new office in 
the Sheldon bldg., Greenfield, Mass. 


|Richard R. Bruce has been named 


art director and Rita Powers will 
handle research. 


‘Scheidker to Anfenger 


Richard L. Scheidker has been 
appointed manager of the New Or- 
leans office of Anfenger Adv ertising 
Agency, St. Louis, succeeding Meyer 

Sacks, resigned. 
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June 19, 1939 


Here Today, 


Gone Tomorrow 

To the Editor: For classic time- 
liness (or lack of it) in testimonial 
advertising, I unhesitatingly nomi- 
nate a specimen that recently ap- 
peared in the Wheeling News-Reg- 
ister. 

At the lower left hand corner of 
the page was an 190-line advertise- 
ment for Gly-Cas, a proprietary 
remedy. The layout bore a three- 
line news-style head, “Friends Re- 
mark How Much Better She Is 
Looking.” The subject was a Mrs. 
Anna Deaps of Stark street, “a re- 
spected lady of this vicinity” whose 
smiling countenance lent credence 
to the headline. The lady told how 
she had suffered for 17 years, with 
aches and pains in her back, hips 
and limbs that “almost drove me 
distracted.” Her complexion was 
sallow, cheeks “sunk in like one 
who had a dreadful sick spell,” she 
could not sleep. But finally she 
heard of the herbal remedy, began 
its use and soon showed rapid im- 
provement. 
peared, appetite and sleep returned. 
The glowing testimonial wound up 
with: “My friends often remark 
how well I look now and I feel 
every bit as good.” 


Alack, alas! Only three columns | 


away, on the very same page, ap- 
peared this news item: 

“Funeral Today. The funeral of 
Mrs. Anna Deaps, 59, who died at 


her home on Stark street, took place | 


this afternoon from Trevey funeral 
home and the body was taken to 
Belmont Memorial Park for inter- 
ment. Rev. J. H. Jones, of Naza- 
rene Church, was in charge of the 
services.” 
IvAN E. MYERS, 

Production Manager, Gutman 

Advertising Company, Wheel- 

ing, W. Va. 


a 


Wrong Cut 


To the Editor: In the June 5 issue 
of ADVERTISING AGE, on page 18, a 
letter from Mr. Michelson of De- 
troit refers to an advertisement 
which his agency prepared in 1936 
(three years ago) for Schmidt 
Brewing Company of Detroit which 
he believed ante-dated Atlantic 
Beer’s new package reported in 
your issue of May 22, on page 17. 

It so happens that what you used 
as an illustration in the June 5 
issue is one of the advertisements 
we prepared last month for the “No 
Deposit” beer bottle, having no con- 
nection with either the Schmidt 
Brewing Company or the Simons- 
Michelson Company. 


We are taking it for granted that 


somebody made the mistake in pre- 
paring a cut, but in fairness to Mr. 
Michelson and to this agency, we 
are asking you to correct the im- 
pression that the thousands of read- 
ers of your publication would be 
likely to get: 


pared three years ago. 
F. R. Courant, 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York. 


|Editor’s Note: Mr. 
surmise is correct. The cut accom- | 
panying Mr. Michelson’s letter was 
intended for use with the Glass 
Container Association’s “No De- 
posit” bottle story. The two layouts 
were approximately the same in 


size and both concerned beer pack- 
aging developments. The resultant 
error was entirely unintentional. ] 


y,vy 
Only Yesterday 

To the Editor: This life-size “tin 
man” sign, an almost forgotten ex- 


ample of rural advertising 
isted in Oregon 40 years 
clings to Mrs. J. D. 
near Albany. In 
owner of the sign used to give the 
farmer a new hat every few years 
for use of the barn wall space. The 
tin man wears a derby hat, black 
whiskers, brown vest, gray suit and 
leather boots 


as it ex- 
ago, still 
Hyde's barn 
those days the 


A. R. G., 
Portland, Ore 


Aches and pains disap- | 


that we were simply 
copying a campaign that was pre- | 


Coutant’s 


The Nation’s 


is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


UNITED AIR LINES TELLS WHY 


Voice of the Advertiser 


This department 


Pret to 


Fuest to compiler wee C crate anaes thaw 


Finest to fly 1 q5.cem.cem miles 


Airline Claims 

To the Editor: In a recent issue 
one of your readers raised the ques- 
tion of which airline is shortest 
and fastest between Chicago and 
New York, with the statement that 
both our company and a competi- 
tor were making similar claims. 
Perhaps the attached proof of a cur- 
rent United Air Lines advertise- 
ment furnishes the best answer to 
your subscriber's question. 

R. E. JOHNSON, 

Director, Advertising and Pub- 

licity, United Air Lines, Chi- 

cago. 


AIR LINES - 


Mr. Johnson answers a query as to which airline is the shortest and fastest be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 


Builds Good Will 
for Brand Name 
To the Editor: 


] 


Perhaps the latest |quainting their prospective 
step in our institutional advertising |ers all over the United States with 


SHORTEST * 
FAIR TO 


FASTEST 
FAIR °¢ 


program will be of interest to your 
readers. We have found our pro- 
cedure an excellent means of build- 
ing good will. 

We prepared what we call the 
“Bemberg Sketch Book,” with one 
issue a month scheduled for dis- 
tribution to buyers in all of the 
country’s leading retail stores. 

The principal purpose of this 
series is to keep our company and 
its trademark periodically appear- 
ing before the retail store buyers 
who commonly purchase merchan- 
dise made from our yarn. A sec- 
ondary purpose is to provide manu- 


|facturers of finished merchandise— 


|dresses, underwear, gloves, piece- 
goods, etc., with a means of ac- 
custom- 


40-YEAR FLASHBACK 


= HEBEL ALN 
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all Bemberg novelties as soon as 
they appear. 


The accessories and other novelty 
items in the Sketch Book, which 
are in no way connected with our 
product, are included as interest 
builders. It is our hope that by 
the inclusion of these novelties not 
related to our own business, that 
other buyers throughout the retail 
stores will become familiar with the 
trademark Bemberg and the prod- 
ucts made from our yarn. 

The issue started with 8,000 indi- 
vidual mailings but the demand 
created by No. 1 has necessitated 
the doubling of the number for our 
second issue. 

THEODORE Woop, 

Director of Advertising, Ameri- 

can Bemberg Corporation, New 

York. 


Pre-Testing Views 


Called Common Sense 


To the Editor: Please accept our 
humble commendation on the com- 
mon-sense attitude taken in your 
editorial regarding the proposed 
debate between Kenneth Collins 
and some proponent of advertising 
pre-evaluation, in your May 29 
issue. It was about time someone 
with a level head took a reasonable 
stand on this subject. 


Frankly, I can’t understand what 
there is about pre-evaluation which 
stirs up so much ire on the part of 
some advertising experts who know 
nothing about it. There is always a 
certain amount of resistance to 
changes in established methods, and 
it is true that pre-evaluation cer- 
tainly tears down many of the doll 
houses which advertising men have 
been able to hide behind in the past. 
But why all the shouting? Why 
not welcome it with open arms? 


I do not know anything about the 
Townsend or Kudner systems, but 
I recently had the privilege of be- 
ing trained in the McAdams method 
of pre-evaluation by the founder, 
Walter McAdams, who, for a num- 
ber of years was closely associated 
with the Townsends—in fact, col- 
laborated with them, I understand, 


in the research upon which both 
methods were founded. I can as- 
sure you that the McAdams method 
takes into account all the variables 
mentioned by Collins and other 
critics. 

In fact, the criticisms of Collins 
and others have all been so wild as 
to reveal that they know absolutely 
nothing about the subject. The en- 
tire approach to evaluation is so 
different from what Collins evi- 
dently thinks that there is no basis 
for comparison. 

I really can not see where there 
is any ground for a debate. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. Any experienced advertising 
man, trained in the McAdams 
method (and I assume the same is 
true of the Townsend system) can 
tell an advertiser which of several 
pieces of copy will definitely outpul] 
the other, all factors being equal. 
Given all the factors after an adver- 
tisement is published, he will easily 
and unerringly select the advertise- 
ment which produced the most 
sales. 


That, you will find, is the unani- 
mous experience of every person 
trained in these systems. Some 
pretty important men have paid 
some pretty important money for 
this training and it is they who 
would have grounds for complaint 
or criticism if there were any. But, 
to a man, they are as sold on this 
scientific development as we are— 
for the same reason: they have seen 
it work. 

As you have so aptly put it, 

. if the variables in the copy 
itself can be controlled, then the 
advertising will have a chance to 
perform at higher efficiency . P 
provided the system proposed actu- 
ally meets the test of scientific ac- 
curacy,’—which I can assure you 
the McAdams method does. And 
that, it seems to me, should be wel- 
comed as a blessing by every con- 
scientious advertising man who is 
seeking to eliminate the waste 
which now admittedly exists in ad- 
vertising —even that emanating 
from “high places.” 

NORMAN W. TOLLE,. 


Norman W. Tolle & Associates, 
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San Diego, Calif. 
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Metal Slats). 
proved we were. 


field. 


distributed. 


EpwIn P. 


Guide, Philosopher 
¢ Friend in 


225 000 


ovey 
western 


home x. 


LANE PUBLISHING Co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SUNSET 
Be 


NO ALIBIS NEEDED 


Dear Sunset:—When a manufacturer turns out a 
product unexcelled in quality and unmatched in 
mechanical features, and backs it up with sound 
sales policies, it doesn’t leave much room for alibis 
by the agency in its choice of media. 


That’s why ee chose Sunset for spreading the 
good news about Ry-Lock Venetians (Calwood or 
We had to be right. 


After three years of consistent advertising, Ry- 
Lock is the favorite among leading dealers in its 
Steadily increasing sales indicate without 
question that Ry-Lock Venetians are first choice 
among buyers in the ter 


yerth-Knollin Advertising Agency 
San Franc 


Results have 


ritory in which they are 
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isco, Calif. 
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Druggists Charge 
FIC with Bias in 
Fair Trade Survey 


Assert "Results" May 
Have Been Determined 
in Advance 


Chicago, June 14.—A fiery edi- 
torial charging that the Federal 
Trade Commission is seeking to se- | 
cure evidence in its current survey 
to support its alleged unfavorable 
opinion of fair trade was made in 
the current issue of the NARD 
Journal by J. W. Dargavel, execu- 
tive secretary, National Association 
of Retail Druggists. 

“The Commission’s attitude,” said 
Secretary Dargavel, “has resulted in 
a widespread opinion that the de- 
cision as to the result of the study 
may have been made in advance, 
and that there is a likelihood that 
the mechanics of the study may be 
directed so as to produce that re- 
sult. 

“It is to be sincerely hoped that 
this will not be the case. It is to 
be hoped that the Commission will 
recognize the grave responsibility 
which it has assumed, will really 
seek the facts and announce them 
impartially, rather than to seek 
verification of a predetermined as- 
sumption ” 

Members of the Commission and 
leading members of its staff have 
frequently expressed prejudicial 
views against fair trade legislation, 
Mr. Dargavel wrote, though it has 
also condemned predatory price- 
cutting and loss-leader selling, 
which the fair trade laws were de- 
signed to eliminate. 


Sees Chaos Ahead 


“Should the Commission decide 
to turn thumbs down on fair trade,” 
said the editorial, “we hope that it 
will have ready for immediate ap- 
plication an alternative remedy for 
the business evils which have been 
so roundly condemned —else the 
Commission will find chaos rampant 
in the distribution field, and the 
small businesses which form the 
foundation of the nation headed for 
oblivion. 

“In our opinion, end of fair trade 
laws would have but one result— 
granting of unlimited license to the 
forces in production and distribu- 
tion fields which are aimed at mo- 
nopoly. Unfettered by fair trade 
laws, they might resume the rape 
which was under way a few years 
ago and pillage the small businesses 
of the nation—and with them, the 
small communities. Then the con- 
sumers, today so pitied by profes- 
sional weepsters, would indeed find 
themselves victims of greed and the 
Federal Trade Commission would 
have a far harder task to preserve 
fair business principles.” 


OMAHA—A Great | 
- Manufacturing 
Center 


The products of Omaha's 375 | 
manufacturing plants average 
$200,000,000.00 in value annually. 


The state of Nebraska has more 
than 1150 factories, producing 
$300,000,000.00 worth of goods 

per year. 


. PLUS factors that give un- 
usual test market attractiveness 
to the great Nebraska-Southwest- 
ern lowa market, covered by 


FTC ASKS FOR 
COMPLETE PRODUCT LIST 

Washington, D. C., June 14.—The 
form letter issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission to manufactur- 
ers selling through retail drug- 
gists asked for a complete list 
of products sold from 1931 to 1939, 
inclusive, with their brand names, 
regardless of price maintenance 
contracts. 

“In connection with each such 
product sold under each such 
brand,” the letter continued, “it is 
also desired that you indicate sep- 
arately for each of the states having 
fair trade laws, whether you sold 
such product under resale price 
maintenance contracts during any 
portion of the designated period, 
and if so, the date at which you 
began. 

“If you refrained from selling 
under resale price maintenance con- 
tracts in any state after it enacted 
a fair trade law, but before enact- 
ment of the Tydings-Miller Act, it 


| 


| 
| 


is desired that you give your rea- 
sons for so refraining. 

“If, after enactment of the Tyd- 
ings-Miller Act legalizing, as ap- 
plied to interstate commerce with 
respect to states having such fair 
trade laws, such resale price main- 
tenance contracts, you continued to 
refrain from selling any such com- 
modities under any such identifying 
names in any such state under price 
maintenance contracts, it is desired 
that you give your reasons for con- 
tinuing so to refrain. 

“If, during the designated period, 
you discontinued the practice of 
selling under resale price mainte- 
nance contracts, it is desired that 
you give your reasons for discon- 
tinuing the practice.” 


Shaw Joins Roeding 

Monroe H. Shaw, formerly with 
D. H. Ahrend Company, New York, 
has joined Roeding & Arnold, New 
York, as research director and ac- 
count executive. 


CHAMPLAIN ENGLISH 
FINISH 
A uniform, non-glare, fine book 
paper that will faithfully repro- 
duce in black and white and color. 


CHAMPLAIN SUPER 


Governor Urges 
Rice Advertising 


J-W-T States English 
Policy Toward Training 


Making a surprise appearance be-| J. Walter Thompson Company, 
fore the convention of the Rice Mill- | London, England, has announced 
ers Association at Hot Springs, Ark.,| that men on its staff who have 
Gov. Richard W. Leche, of Louisi- | joined the Territorial army will be 
ana, made a strong plea for an ad-| granted a maximum leave of three 
vertising campaign which would ac-| months for training and annual 
quaint the public with the nutri-|camp and during the first two 
tional qualities of rice, and above | weeks will receive their full salaries. 
all, how to prepare it properly. Men called up for the militia will 

Impetus was given to this idea by | be given leave during their training 
reports of a new canning process| period and will be paid in full up 
which will permit rice to be pre- | to the date of leaving the office. 
pared for the table in a few min- | 


_— cals To G. M. Basford 
Tracy Heads NNPA Body Air Reduction Sales Company, 


; New York, has named G. M. Bas- 
Lee Tracy, promotion manager of ford Company, New York, to direct 
the New York World-Telegram, has | its account. Business papers and 
been appointed chairman of the em- | girect mail will be used. 
ployment committee of the National | 


Newspaper Promotion Association. Montauk Beach to Rankin 


u ” Montauk Beach Company, New 
Sun” Issues Booklet York, has appointed Wm. H. Rankin 


The New York Sun has published | Company, New York, to handle real 
a world’s fair edition of its ‘““‘Where | estate promotion of the Long Island 
| to Dine” booklet. | resort. 
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ENVELOPE\ __ 


ENCLOSURES. 
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‘ Use the right paper—cover the right prospects 
4 —keep your costs reasonable, and direct mail 


Champlain, the 


The smooth high finish and light 


weight of Champlain Super Cal- 


endered make it ideally econom- 


ical for jobs requiring fine half- 
tone reproduction. White and 


India. 


CHAMPLAIN TEXT 
For colorful booklets and folders 
use Champlain Text, water- 
marked, economical and availa- 
ble in white and five pastel colors. 


Please Address All Requests to Sales Dept. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Sales Off ices: 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 


fy 


HAMPL 


BOOK PAPERS 


advertising can be made to pay big dividends. Use 


right paper, for catalogs, booklets, enclo- 


sures, house organs and other forms of productive direct 


mail advertising... get better results and save money! 


Send today for latest broadside illustrating uses of Champlain Book Papers. 


Address Sales Department E. 


“ll il Vv 


Made by the Makers of: TICONDEROGA TEXT 
TICONDEROGA BOOK PAPERS + TICONDEROGA 
VELLUM + CHAMPLAIN TEXT + CHAMPLAIN 
BOOK PAPERS + SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS 
SARATOGA COVER + LEXINGTON OFFSET 
ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER + BEESWING 
MANIFOLD + INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT. 
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POCKET BOOKS BOW 


TWAT MAY REVOLUTIONIZE 
NEW YORICS READING HABITS 


Fomens best sellers ~ comrucnt eet 


ee ee ee 
ie ead epagee cream paper Siertity 
beved wit see pros! Dern ples: cover 
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as well. Initial advertising contains 
a coupon to permit ordering any 
of the 10 available volumes direct 
from the publisher. An interesting 
| feature of the coupon is the use of 
a decorative border made up of tiny 
scissor designs, which is an attempt 
to express visually the suggestion, 
'“Clip it now.” 


J-W-T Elects Pierce 


Russell Pierce has been elected a 


_ | vice-president of J. Walter Thomp- 


son Company, New York. Mr. 
Pierce joined the agency in 1926 as 
a copywriter. He was on the staff 
of the Buenos Aires office as co- 
manager and manager from 1929 
to 1936 when he was transferred 
to New York as account representa- 
| tive. 


Proposed Sales Tax 


Voted Down in Wisconsin 
The proposed sales tax legislation 
of Gov. Heil of Wisconsin was voted 
down at a caucus last week by Re- 
| publican legislators who voted 
'favor of revised income taxes and 
|a modified sales tax. 
Legislators turned to a cigarette, 
| income and liquor tax as a compro- 
|mise measure for raising the $27,- 


/000,000 needed to balance the 
| budget. 

| a 

‘New Post for Nelson 


Everett B. Nelson, formerly with 
John Gilbert Craig Advertising 
Agency, Wilmington, Del., has been 
appointed advertising manager of 
|U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 
| Providence, R. I. 


“Mark of Origin” 


Bill Is Vetoed 


On advice of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, Governor Lehman of 


|New York vetoed the Lake “mark 


in | 


of origin” bill, sponsored by glove 
and shoe interests. 

Secretary Hull said that the pres- 
ent tariff law provides for adequate 
identification of products, and that 
passage of the bill might hamper 
efforts to effect reciprocal trade 
agreements. 


Agency for Heidelberg 
Heidelberg Brewing Company, 
Covington, Ky., producer of Stu- 
dent Prince, Baden and Heirloom 
beer, has named Keelor & Stites 
Company, Cincinnati, as advertis- 


| ing counsel. 


Furniture Campaign 
Still in Future 


A national campaign for the fur- 
niture industry, agitated for many 
years, most recently by the New 
York Furniture Exchange, headed 
by Louis Bernstein, was discussed 
at a meeting at the American “ur- 
niture Mart in Chicago June 7. 

Consensus was that the time is 
not propitious for such an advertis- 
ing project, and Mr. Bernstein was 
appointed chairman of a committee 
to enlist the support of the industry 
when more prosperity is evident. 


Omaha Bureau Moves 

The Better Business Bureau of 
Omaha, Neb., has moved to larger 
quarters in the Redick Tower. 
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Book Merchandiser 
Offers Best Sellers 
at 25c a Copy 


New York, June 15.—Seeking to 
open up new frontiers for the dis- 
tribution of best selling books on a 
a scale never before approached in 
. this country, Robert F. deGraff, 
- publisher, revealed today his plans 
for supplying unabridged editions 
of successful books in pocket siz 
for 25 cents each. 

The book publishing innovation 
will be launched here, supported by 
full-page announcement copy in lo- 
cal newspapers. The campaign will 
be expanded to other cities as soon 
as distribution is achieved and the | 
New York test completed. George 
Bijur, Inc., has been appointed to 
direct the advertising. 

The local market will be tapped 
first because more books are sold | 
here than anywhere else in the | 
country, and because advertising 
results can be compared with pre- 
vious promotion which has em- 
bodied full-page space. 


Started Dollar Reprints 


Mr. deGraff originated the Gar- 
den City Publishing Company’s line 
of Star Dollar reprints 14 years ago, 
and later became president of Blue 
Ribbon Books. He resigned a year 
ago in order to conduct an exhaus- 
tive research into the wants of book 
readers. Pocket Books, with head- 
quarters at 386 Fourth avenue, is 
the result of that study. 

The publisher discovered a large | 
unsatisfied demand for good litera- | 


oe A ge A, 


ture at low cost, and also for) 
smaller sized books printed in large | 
type and on good paper. Pock>t 


Books are only one-half inch thick, 
six and one-half inches high, and 
four and one-quarter inches wide. | 
Compactness was achieved by! 
adopting a special lightweight paper | 
and eliminating excessive margins. | 
gr The type in each book is at least 
7 as large as in the original edition. 

Pocket Books will be distributed | 
not only through the book trade but | 
drug and cigar stores and newsstands | 


“EAPHAT we have now found out is this. . . your 
old cow and mine are built without a cooling 
system adequate for a warm climate. They can- 
not sweat ... and so in hot weather they build 
up body temperature to fever heights and are in 
distress. 

“It would seem to be due almost to a comedy 
of errors... that our live-stock men and 
veterinarians never before discovered that dairy 
cattle get a fever, suffer from rapid breathing, 
and drop off sharply in their milk production 
during hot weather. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1000 WATTS . 1530 KiLocYeLEs 
os DE “PLUG” KENDRICK LL. JANE’ JAQUIER 
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Levity Can Help 
Promotion Copy, 
Ramsdell Advises 


New York, June 13.—Over-seri- 
ousness is a pitfall that threatens 
many creators of promotional litera- 
ture and one which often condemns 
their efforts to the wastebasket, Ar- 
thur Ramsdell, director of sales for 
the Borden Company, informed a 
meeting of the New York Newspa- 
per Promotion Group last week. 

Pointing to the success Borden 
has enjoyed with its comic cow 
character, the milk executive de- 
clared his company has a long story 
to tell of its 82 years’ experience 


| and the hundreds of thousands of | Separate Sales | 
dollars spent on laboratory research. | for Precipitron 


| Nevertheless, he explained, long 

| P ° 

‘copy bores readers and the whole| Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. | 

Borden story has to be summed up Company, Cleveland, is establishing 

in the phrase “If it’s Borden’s, it’s |'a separate sales organization for the 
, > Tee s . 

got to be good,” which is reiterated | 7 mene Sg? valiant P th aaee _ 

along with the comic cow symbol. : 


‘ : A direct mail campaign to dis- 
The heavy seriousness which af-|trjbutors told of the opportunities 


flicts much promotion copy, he said,| for profit offered by the new line. 
arises from a deep-rooted knowl- | It was accompanied by a regulation 
edge of the writer’s own subject|man’s handkerchief to emphasize 
coupled with inability to under-|the message that “old fashioned 
stand the recipient’s viewpoint and | Methods are being abandoned. 

mood. 


ae, Wallace Names Hackett 
Agency Moves | R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Com- 
McConnell & Wood has moved to| pany, Wallingford, Conn., silver- 
2223 Rittenhouse Square, Phila-|smith, has appointed M. H. Hack- 
delphia. ‘ett, New York, to direct its account. 


“Many leading veterinarians 


people . . . seem really somewhat stunned by the 
implications of what has been disclosed. 

“This may be one reason why. . . the South 
has been backward in building up a livestock 
industry ... why the tropics have never built one.” 


xk 


We quote from an article that perhaps held more 
people more deeply engrossed than any other 
single magazine article in April of 1939. 

This one was in Country Gentleman. We quote 


it here and now for two reasons . 


Paley Presents Award WORTH LOOKING AT 
William S. Paley, president of Co- | 
lumbia Broadcasting System, pre- | 
sented the third annual Paley Ama- 
teur Radio Award June 6 to aj} 
Rhode Island amateur who per-| 
formed heroic service during the | 
New England hurricane last fall. | 
Presentation ceremonies, made at a 
special luncheon, were broadcast | 
over the CBS network. 


Rosen Joins Sav-Mor 


Fred Rosen, formerly with Ham- 
ilton & Forbest Company, New 
York, has been appointed advertis- 
ing director of Sav-Mor Corpora- 
tion, New York. The company 
plans to use the front surfaces of its 
paper towel dispensers as an ad- 
vertising medium. 


and research The first is to show you, who are probably not 


a farmer, how much closer this magazine stands 
to the interest of its 2,000,000 families than the 
big-circulation magazines which you read can 
come to you. 

The second reason is that you are an advertis- 
ing man, with an honest yen to make other 
people’s money get results...and we believe that 
this magazine can make some of that money get 
you worthwhile results which no other big-time 
magazine you care to name can equal. 

Further evidence (with pleasure!) on request. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE | 


Acting on 


the theory that feminine 
primping is largely a plan to attract 
attention from males, Cheramy perfumes 
has adopted this double-plane window 


display lithographed in soft pastoral 
colors. Einson-Freeman Company, Long 


Island City, N. Y., produced the material. 


Display M en Plan 


Clinic Study of 
New York Stores 


New York, June _ 14.—Clinical 
study of display techniques that 
have won world fame for several 
New York stores will feature the 
convention of the International As- 
sociation of Display Men, opening 
at the Hotel Astor here June 25, it 
was announced today. 

Among the cooperating stores are 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Lord & Taylor, 
Bloomingdale Bros., Bamberger & 
Co., and R. H. Macy & Co. Display 
directors of the respective stores 
will conduct the clinics. 

Others who will address the four- 
day conclave include Bert Zahn, 
sales manager of the graphic arts 
division of Sherwin Williams Com- 
pany; Helen Cornelius, promotion 
and publicity director of Elizabeth 
Arden, and Alice Hughes, fashion 
writer on the New York Journal- 
American. 

Vernon Jones, W. L. Stensgaard 
& Associates, and Carl V. Haecker, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., will give 
a report on the window display 
analysis project. J. J. Rockwell, 
Sackett & Wilhelm Lithographing 
Corporation, will discuss ““‘Window 
Displays from the National Adver- 
tiser’s Viewpoint,” and Dana 
O’Clare, display director of Lord & 
Taylor, will talk on “Displays of 
Tomorrow.” 


Radio Set Sales Climb 


Radio set sales in May reached 
the highest point since early in 1937, 
with the exception of December, 
1938, according to figures published 
by Radio and Television Retailing. 
The gain in sales over April is cred- 
ited chiefly to the sale of battery- 
operated portables which are prov- 
ing extremely popular, especially in 
urban territories, after less than a 
year on the market. 


Ever Ready LABEL Corp. 


14'.A% EAST 25th ST NEW YORK N Y 


feesseee See ee eee SSS SS SSSee > 
, Ever Ready Label Corp. 141-A6 East 25th St, N Y.C.s 


Send along that FREE Label Book, quick. 


Name Title 


Company 


Address 
City & State 
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Consumer Survey 
Launched by 
Canadian Bureau 


Toronto, June 13.—The Bureau of 
Advertising of the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers Association has enlisted 
the aid of 66 Canadian dailies in 
launching a consumer survey to an- 
alyze the Dominion’s buying habits 
and brand preferences in more than 
100 classifications. 

A full page questionnaire will be 
inserted twice in each of the 66 pa- 
pers. 
the Bureau is offering a total of 
$1,000 in cash prizes to readers. 
These prizes will be awarded on the 
basis of completeness, neatness and 
a brief statement by the reader as 
to what department of the newspa- 
pers he finds most useful and in- 
teresting. 

Only one questionnaire will be 
accepted from each family, and the 
respondent is required to give his 
name and other 
will enable accurate weighing of 
the replies. 

The questionnaire follows the 
form of that used by many United 
States newspapers. A general query 
such as “Do you buy baking pow- 
der?” is accompanied with subsidi- 


To encourage public response, | 


information that | 


you Can SEE 
FOODS BROWNING 
WITHOUT OPENING 

THE OVEN DOOR! 


SEE THE NEW 7227 MODEL — rove roe om 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC RANGE $165.0 


WITH “LOOK -.IN” DOOR AND OVEN LIGHT 


To introduce a new electric range with 

"“Look-in" oven door, Westinghouse will 

| insert this copy in key city newspapers. 

The campaign is being handled by Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 


FO... 


|ary questions as to what brand, how 
many cans per month and what size 
can. Of the 108 questions, 89 are 
to be answered by the woman of the 
house, with the remainder relating 


Here are the 
BASIC MARKET STUDIES 


to masculine purchases, rental and | 


automobile statistics. 
New Project in Canada 


The reader is also asked to name 
the newspaper he purchases regu- 
larly, as well as other publications, 
either Canadian or American. 

This is the first such survey at- 
tempted by the Bureau although it 
has been active in other forms of 
market research. It published a 
graphic statistical analysis of the 
Canadian market in 1937 and a re- 
tail trade supplement in 1938. Last 
winter it conducted an intensive 
survey of radio listening habits. 

John MacMillan is director of the 
Bureau and R. B. Hara, advertising 
manager of the Toronto Telegram, 
is chairman of the committee in 
charge of this project. Judges for 
the contest are Glen Bannerman, 
president of the Association of Ca- 
nadian Advertisers; E. W. Reynolds, 
president of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies; Wil- 
liam Wallace, president of the 
newspaper group; Mr. MacMillan 
and Mr. Hara. 


To J. R. Kupsick 


The Chamber of Commerce, of 
Westport, N. Y., has appointed J. R. 
Kupsick Advertising Agency, New 
York, to handle its account. News- 
papers are being used. 


of the 


AUTOMATIC HEAT AND AIR CONDITIONING INDUSTRY 
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1938 Air Conditioning | 


Summary 


AIR CONDITIONING SUMMARY 


Appears each year in the March issue of 
AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING. 
It is the most complete study of the summer and 
year ‘round air conditioning market compiled by 
any organization. Briefly, it covers the follow- 
ing: 


The number and horsepower of air condi- 
tioning installations made on the lines of 119 
utilities serving a population of about 39,000.- 
000 peopl The fig show totals prior to 
1933 and in each year thereafter to 1938. 
A breakdown of the | 
according to types of establishments. 
A breakdown of installations into more than 
fifty horsepower classifications. 

A comparison of the average horsepower for 
recent years. 

Territorial distribution of air conditioning in- 
stallations. 

A comparison between metropolitan areas 
and small cities. 

A limited number of copies of the March, 1939. 


tallati etl TN 


issue of AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDI. 
TIONING containing this study are still avail- 
able at 25¢ each. 


OIL BURNER SELLING 


A 32-page booklet containing a complete. con- 
cise marketing story of the oil burner industry. 
Just a few of the points covered are: 
1. Statistics on oil burner sales since 1921. 


. Statistics on territorial distribution of sales 
since 1926. 


3. A breakdown of all central heating plants by 
types. 


. A breakdown of all automatic heating plants 
by types. 
5. Data on present and past methods of distribu- 
tion and the factors that d the chang 
6. Statistics on the principal businesses of oil 
burner dealers and the lines they handle. 


7. Statistics on lines handled by distributors or 
wholesalers. 


8. Data on other factors that directly or indirect- 
ly influence oil burner sales. 
A limited number of copies of this booklet are 
available only to interested advertising execu- 
tives or their clients upon request. 


* & * & & "These are just three of the many studies that have been compiled by 
the Marketing and Research Bureau, Division of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 
for the use of interested advertising executives. Founded fifty years ago. this organization has 
always been the central source for accurate information on heating and air conditioning 
products. Continuous research. plus the numerous contacts of large and experienced editorial 
and field staffs. assure an insight into the miarketing setup of the automatic heat and air 


conditioning industry not obtainable elsewhere. 


HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING representative can help you solve your sales problem. 


You can depend on it that the AUTOMATIC 
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STOKER MERCHANDISING 


A 16-page booklet containing what is prob- 
ably the most complete story of the stoker 
industry ever compiled in one book. It traces 
the development of the stoker from its origin 
to the present day and outlines the methods 
used most effectively in selling the stoker mar- 
ket. Here are a few of the many points cov- 
ered: 

1. Statistics on stoker sales since 1923. 

2. Statistics on territorial distribution of sales. 

3. A breakdown of all central heating plants 
by types. 

4. A breakdown of all automatic heating 
plants by types. 

5. Saturation of the stoker market. 

6. Statistics on the principal businesses of 
stoker dealers and other lines they handle. 

7. Data on present and past methods of dis- 
tribution and the fact that d the 
changes. 

8. Statistics on lines handled by distributors 
or wholesalers. 

9. Data on other factors that directly or indi- 
rectly influence stoker sales. 

A limited number of copies of this booklet 
are available only to interested advertising 
executives or their clients upon request. 


AUTOMATIC HEAT and 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Published by DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COM. 
PANY. publishers of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
@ PLUMBING and HEATING NEWS @ DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING CATALOG-DIRECTORY e INSTI- 


TUTIONS. 
CHICAGO 


1900 PRAIRIE AVE. 


MAY SALES OF CHAIN STORES 


May, May, % Gain 5 Months 5 Months % Gain 
1939 1938 or Loss 1939 1938 or Loss 

Edison 

Stores ....$ 2,337,617 $ 2,193,239 +6.4 $ 10,207,257 $ 9,913,504 +2.9 
Grant, W. F. 8,496,231 7,214,199 +17.8 35,315,188 32,655,768 +8.1 
Green, H. L. 2,733,225 2,382,525 +14.7 12,002,275 10,895,544 +10.2 
THOWOR 46405 1,866,700 1,834,481 +1.8 9,365,112 9,154,139 2.3 
Kresge, S. S. 12,104,732 10,862,364 +11.4 54,652,764 52,437,040 +4.2 
Kress, 8S. H.. 6,818,056 6,506,672 +4.8 29,319,404 29,747,804 —1.4 
*+Kroger Groc. 

& Baking 

oe 19,248,155 18,261,740 +5.4 91,664,022 90,292,506 +1.5 
Lerner Stores 3,412,814 3,001,230 +13.7 14,312,585 13,725,390 +4.3 
McCrory 

Stores 3,300,398 2,909,385 +13.4 15,417,797 14,524,120 +6.2 
McLellan 

Stores ‘ 1,856,257 1,661,213 +11.7 7,744,048 7,214,496 +7.3 
Murphy, G. C. 3,741,334 $3,159,580 +18.4 16,231,173 14,571,940 +11.4 
*Nat'l Tea 

a <é¢cexeese 4,207,299 4,260,379 —1.2 20,984,868 21,989,153 —4.6 
Neisner Bros. 2,069,140 1,539,326 +34.4 8,334,960 6,939,974 +19.6 
Newberry, 

: a Sree ,169,370 3,724,017 +11.9 17,593,204 16,386,732 +7.3 

» 


4 
Penney, J. C. 22,233,020 
Peoples Drug 


93,420,274 84,974,118 +9.9 


Stores 1,858,646 1,718,516 +8.1 9,095,628 8,690,539 +4.6 
*Safeway 

Stores 29,808,845 27,975,462 +6.6 140,974,782 137,526,811 +2.5 
Spiegel, Inc.. 4,547,380 4,501,566 +1.0 19,359,797 17,676,823 +49.5 
tSears, Roe- 


buck & Co. 54,3 
Walgreen Co. 5,650,796 
Ward, Mont- 

gomery & 

i. aseanes 
Western Auto 


179,807,116 


42,496,947 + 28.0 
+7.6 28,730,323 


5,253,553 


42,322,968 36,149,558 +17.1 169,380,804 147,614,112 +14.7 


Supply Co. 3,778,000 2,796,000 +35.1 14,689,000 11,286,000 +30.1 
Woolworth, 

ve We 24,725,457 22,713,939 +8.8 114,087,336 109,906,463 +3.8 

Total ....$265,665,372 $231,969,883 +14.5 $1,112,689,717 $1,024,501,495 +8.' 


*Four and 20-week periods ended May 20. 
*Four and 20-week periods ended May 13. 
tFour and 16-week periods ended May 21. 


Chain Store Sales 
O/ =: May 20. Volume for these four 
Up 14.5% in May; es. was $54,378,932, the largest 
on record for this period in the 
Many at New Peak company’s history. 4 
New York, June 15.—Major chain|__ Ward also set a new peak in its 
stores were nearly unanimous in| May sales with a total of $42,322,- 
reporting May sales gains to Ap- | 968, a gain of 17.1 asd cent over 
VERTISING AGE today. Total for 23|!@St year’s total. This was the 
of these chains was $265,665,372, an | seventh consecutive month in which 
increase of 14.5 per cent over the | Sales for this company have estab- 
$231,969,883 reported in May, 1938. | ished new records. 
All but one of the 23 chains re- Others Show Increases 
ported a gain for the month and Other chains to report substantial 
many set new records. increases were W. T. Grant, 17.8; H. 
This was the fifth successive; L. Green, 14.7; Kresge, 11.4; G. C. 
month in which an increase has| Murphy, 18.4; J. C. Penney, 17.9, 
been reported. The total for this| and Walgreen, 7.6. 
group for the first five months of Figures for the individual chains 


the year was $1,112,689,717, a gain|are shown in the accompanying 
of 8.6 per cent over the 1938 total. | table. 


Sears reported a gain of 28 per 
cent for its fourth period, ended 


PAGES 
IN 
COLOR Now Wraibbe in 


R. O. P. Daily —— Sunday in the Magazine Section of 


Che Cimes-Plirayune 
NEW ORLEANS STATES 


The Times-Picayune New Orleans States. pioneers in color advertising, now 
make it possible for you to run dominant adverticements in color in half- 
page size. For full information, wire or write The Times-Picayune, New 


Orleans. or Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, Inc.. New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
Atlanta, San Francisco 
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Link-Belt Seeks 
fo Dramatize Story 
of Capital Goods 


World's Fair Exhibit an 
Institutional Message 
for Machinery 


New York, June 15.—Extending 
its institutional advertising cam- 
paign of 1938, Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, has given its display at 
the New York World’s Fair an as- 
signment far beyond that of dis- 
playing its comprehensive lines of 
equipment — the interpretation of 
their significance to the man on the 
street. Link-Belt is one of the few 
producers of production machinery, 
and the only manufacturer of ma- 
terials-handling and power trans- 
mission equipment exhibiting at the 
fair, hence it decided to shoulder 
the burden for the entire capital 
goods industry. 

“We are prone to think of Link- 
3elt as producers of chain, wheels, 
bearings and many other products 
which fill a 1,278-page catalog,” 
commented an executive of the 
company, “but in the last analysis, 
we are designers and manufac- 
turers of labor-aiding machinery, 
with which industry multiplies. the 
value of individual endeavor. That’s 
the theme of our exhibit.” 


Benefits of Power 


The dominant feature of the 
Link-Belt exhibit is a sculptured 
figure representing the “Spirit of 
Power Transmission,” which, 
through the medium of a Silver- 
streak Silent Chain Drive, is ener- 
gizing one of the great cities of to- 
morrow. This city symbolizes the 
progress man has made in the gen- 
eration, transmission and control of 
power. This benevolent giant came 


from the hands of Walter A. Sinz, | 


of Cleveland, professor at the 
Cleveland Academy of Art, and 
noted for his winning design in the 
contest for the Thompson Trophy. 

At intervals, varied to meet 
exigencies of the moment, five sep- 
two-minute transcribed talks 


tp 
arate 


devoted to American industry and | 


its accomplishments are broadcast 
through amplifiers located in vari- 
ous parts of the exhibit. These rec- 
ords, made by World Broadcasting 
Company, utilize the voices of Fort 
Pearson and Edward Allen. Syn- 


chronized with each talk is a se- 


EYE’ CATCHERS 


Mr. Advertiser, 
meet your Customer ! 


iy SHE going out or 
coming in? It doesn't 
matter. The important 
thing is, she stopped 
you! That's half the 
success of any ad. And 
she suggests dozens of 
intriguing copy hook 
ups. EYE * CATCHERS 
brings you 100 smart al) 
photo subjects every 
month for only $5. 
Mats or Glossy 
Print Plan. Write 
now for new FREE 
June proof book 
No obligations. 


EYE* CATCHERS, Inc, 


New York 


10 E. 38 St. 


| 


quence of two illuminated translites 
in natural color, which automati- 
cally move into position in the 
frame beneath the Spirit of Power 
Transmission to show contrasting 
scenes of city life of 60 years ago, 
of the present, and of the future. 


Cost of Automobile 


Striking analogies are employed 
to bring home to the average person 
the benefits of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. The transcriptions point 
out, for instance, that in America 
there is an automobile for every 
four persons, not because we can 
produce that many, but because 
Americans, on the average, need 


work only 853 hours to pay for a} 


car, as compared with 3,522 hours 
in England, 5,054 hours in Ger- 


DAILY NATIONAL 


TOTAL LINAGE 
: “JOURNAL. 1,673,612 lines 
; 2nd Paper... 1,377,670 lines _ 

3rd Paper .... 650,954 lines _ 


HOW DO YOU 
BEAT PAR IN 
PORTLAND? 


many, or 7,295 hours in France. 

Another reports that despite the 
multiplication of ingenious machin- 
ery, employment has _ increased 
steadily, from 324 per thousand in 
1870, to 383 in 1900 and 398 in 1930. 
This was accompanied by a con- 
stant gain in wages, which ac- 
counted for 38 per cent of the na- 
tional income in 1850, 54 per cent 
in 1909, and 66.5 per cent, the high- 
est on record, in 1938. 


Gets Kreisler Account 


Jacques Kreisler Mfg. Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed Ray- 
mond Levy Organization, New 
York, to direct its account. Busi- 


ness publications will be used for 
its new 
| cessories. 


line of men’s jewelry ac- 


Vivian Elected Head | 


of Detroit Marketers 


Lloyd R. Vivian, advertising 
manager, Ditzler Color Company, | 
has been named president of the! 
Industrial Marketers of Detroit. 

Other new officers are Thomas 
B. Moule, advertising manager, 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation, vice-presi- 
dent, and Lyle D. Worden, Morse 
Chain Company, secretary. John 
Ashburne, Jr., commercial division, 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, has 
been re-elected treasurer. 


Challman Heads BBB 


R. T. Challman, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Mun- 
singwear, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis 
Business Bureau. 


Better 


EAA to Elect 


The annual election of officers 
and directors of the Engineering 
Advertisers Association, Chicago, 
| will be held June 23 at the organ- 
ization’s annual golf outing to be 
held at Tam O’Shanter Country 
Club, Chicago. E. A. Gebhardt, 
Commercial Advertising Agency, is 
chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee and J. H. Robison, New 
Equipment Digest, is in charge of 


the day’s program. 


Joins USL Battery 


James E. Gillespie, for the past 


|12 years sales and advertising man- 


ager of Richardson Boat Company, 


|has been appointed advertising and 
sales promotion manager 


of USL 
Battery Corporation, Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥. 


BY USING THE 


PAPER MY RETAILERS USE 
---THE JOURNAL 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., NATION 
WEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILAD 
SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANG 


— 


SAME 


MEN’S WEAR retailers in Portland will tell you that the 
surest way to beat sales-par is through the use of the 
Journal. It’s a course they’ve followed for many years. 


They are wary space buyers. They have no choice. They 
have to be. If their cash registers don’t jingle in swing-time 
—something’s wrong! They simply must use the paper 
that brings them constant sales results. That’s why they 
give the Journal such a great space preference. (See the 
linage figures at the left—source Media Records.) 


This is important to you if you have any product that 
sells to men. You can profit by the experience of the men’s 
wear retailers who have demonstrated that the easiest 
way to reach men and sell men is through the Journal’s 
advertising columns. 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND? OREGON 


AL REPRESENTATIVES 
ELPHIA + DETROIT 
ELES + SEATTLE 
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Survey Reveals ; 

Super-Market Total 

Gained 100% in ‘38 
Independent Merchant 


Still Has Edge, 20th 
Century Fund Reports 


New York, June 13.—Super-mar- 
kets, including independents and 
chain store operated, gained 100 
per cent in number during 1938, ac- 
cording to a survey of retail trade 
issued by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. Growth of this type of out- 
let was cited as one of the most 
important trends in the retail 
field. 

The survey also disclosed that the 
independent merchants are holding 
their own in number, despite the 
rise of chain stores and super-mar- 
kets. Independents operate 86 per 
cent of the stores in the United 
States and handle nearly 66 


was asserted. These figures 
based on 1935 statistics and repre- 
sent a gain of about 1 


per| self service 
cent of total retail sales volume, it | provision of parking space, and a 
are | minimum of $5,000 per | fact that many chains are disband- 
| week. 
per cent | 


paw _ l 
over 1929. This gain may be due in| 
part to the addition of retail liquor 
stores and to the dropping of “re- 


tailers—country buyers” and “re- 
tailers—wholesalers” as separate 
census classifications, the report 


points out. 


23% to Chains 


Total United States retail trade 
in 1935 was estimated at $33,200,- 
000,000 for more than 1,600,000 
stores. 

Chains owned less than one out) 
of 12 of these stores although they 
obtained 23 per cent of total sales. 
Local chains and manufacturer- 
controlled chains lost ground be- 
tween 1929-’35, but those operating 
on a more widespread or national 
basis showed a substantial increase 
in number. They accounted for 
more than 19 per cent of total re- 
tail sales in 1935, as compared with 
12.5 per cent in 1929. 


were about 1,200 super-markets in 
existence at the end of 1937 and 
that this total increased to approxi- 
mately 2,500 at the end of 1938. 

Consumer cooperatives have ex- 
perienced steady growth in recent 
years, the report says, but still ac- 
count for less than 1 per cent of 
total retail sales. It is estimated 
that in 1936 there were about 3,600 
cooperative retail associations in 
the United States, with total sales | 
of $182,685,000. 

Included in the report are several 


|estimates on distribution costs. The 


average of all retail outlets is set 
at 27.5 per cent of net sales. Res- | 
taurants, cafeterias and lunch) 
rooms have the highest ratios, with | 
operating expenses averaging 52 per 
cent of total sales. 

General stores and outlets selling | 
new motor cars are among the low- | 
est, each averaging 16 per cent. 
Other distribution cost percentages 


Commenting upon the rise of 
super-markets, the report points 
out the difficulty of accurately | 
classifying this type of outlet. It | 
names four chief characteristics as | 
follows: departmentalized 
all types of food under one roof; | 
grocery departments; 


sale of | 


volume 


The report estimates that there 


REALTY STUDY SHOWS 
CHAIN TOTAL GAINING 


are listed as follows: department | 
stores, 29: drug stores, 28; variety | 
stores, 27; filling stations, 26, and | 
combination grocery and meat 
stores, 18. 


Chicago, June 13.—Despite the 


ing and that the list is changing 
almost daily, the total number of 


more than 


nice things 


market. 


that happen day after day. 
34.000) families 
Newspapers, Troy's sole dailies: depend upon 
them as buying guides. 


spell sales and profits .. 


THE REC ORD NEWSPAPERS 
a eae 


The story of advertising success in Troy is 


one of many happenings. Commonplace things 


Happen because 
read The Receord 
They're things that 


. that should interest 


you. It costs only 12¢ per line to make things 
happen for you in Troy, where a 
single medium reaches “everybody.” 


Troy is New York State's lowest cost major 


= 


A South Shaftsbury, Vt farm 
wife sends in stamps for a back 
copy of her paper because she's 
misplaced the ad about the Balls 

hicken feed 


ton Spa mill's big 


weial she’d torn out 


CANADA HAS AN EXHIBITION, TOO 


SPORTATION and 


“3 


7 


ba Ps 


exhibition in Toronto. 


retail chains having three or more 
outlets has increased since 1937, ac- 
cording to the “1939 Directory of 
Chain Store Headquarters” issued 
today by the brokers division of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

The 1937 issue of this directory 
showed a total of 9,470 chains. The 
current list shows 9,769, an increase 
of 299. Total outlets for these 
chains have also increased from 
315,246 to 340,048. The latter fig- 
ure includes outlets of chains new 
to the list this year in the dairy 
product, ice cream parlor and liq- 
uor store fields. 

Increased chain organization is 
reported for the drug store, variety 
store and women’s ready-to-wear 
shops. Dry goods and department 
store chains have decreased in 
number but increased in total out- 
lets. The same is true of clothing 
and men’s furnishing and shoe store 
chains. 

Filling stations top the list in the 
number of chains. There are 1,687 
of these now as 
1,509 in 1937. 

Grocery and meat chains total 
1311 as compared with 1,413 in 
1937. The report comments: “Ob- 
servers of the development of the 
super-market will note that the 
number of outlets for these grocery 
and meat chains has been reduced 
from 59,095 in 1937 to 56,900 in 
1939.” 


Returns to Erwin, Wasey 


‘ 
r ib 
sold within 


reports 240 coat 
eight hours 
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Innis Harris, formerly with Ruth- 
| rauff & Ryan, New York, has re- 
| joined the copy staff 

| Wasey & Co., New York. 


compared with | 


of Erwin, 


rane oe 


me, 


S 
. 
ee 


5 EXHIBITION 


EXCLUSIVE OF SUNDAYS | 


1939 TORONTO _— 1939 


Despite the fact that the two fairs on the East and West coasts are basking in 
the spotlight this year, Canadians are also looking forward to their own national 
The theme poster is reproduced here. 


Columbus Ad Club 
Elects Harry Nichols 


Harry J. Nichols, vice-president 
of Mumm, Romer, Robbins & Pear- 
son, has been elected president of 
the Advertising Club of the Colum- 
bus Chamber of Commerce. 

Other officers are Gus K. Bow- 
man, Byer & Bowman Advertising 
Agency, and Howard C. Minnich, 


Ohio Fuel Gas Company, vice- 
presidents; Edward R. Brown, 
Huntington National Bank, treas- 


-urer; Glen C. Baker, Ruby Chem- 
ical Company, secretary; Arthur E. 
Hoover, Columbus Paper Box 
Company, librarian, and Frances 
|E. Grose, Chamber of Commerce, 
assistant secretary. 


Cutler Promotes Crane 


G. S. Crane, formerly in charge 
of the sales division, has been ap- 
| pointed vice-president in charge of 
sales and engineering of Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee. 


Rhoads Names Buckley 


Earle A. Buckley Organization, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of Rhoads 
& Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of hospital textiles. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO REACH 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 


USE 
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PACKAGE DRAMATIZED 
June 18° i Julhcti Day. 


-MAKE-HIM- 
HAPPY WIT ti 
—APAIR OF 


newspaper work, and four in free- 
lance writing. 

Co-authors of the book include: 
Christine Frederick, Housekeeping 
Experiment Station; Edith Ells- 
worth, Roche, Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham; Elizabeth Hale Lally, former 
advertising manager of John Wana- 
maker in Philadelphia; Mary North- 
rop, Strawbridge & Clothier; Doro- 
thy Reid Daub, Bonwit Teller; Mar- 
tina Gilchrist, The Blum Store; Eliz- 


Schlacks, Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Company; Frances M. 
Suarez, Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany; Alice E. Roche, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia; Ruth Lupton Mills, 
NoMend Hosiery, Inc.; Virginia D. 
Whitaker, Philadelphia Bulletin; 
Eleanor M. Winslow, Ladies’ Home 
Journal; and Betty Parker, National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Expands Stoker Drive 


General Stokers, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, will expand its advertising 
campaign in August, according to 
plans revealed at a dealer conven- 
tion in New York. The company 
will use space in approximately 50 
newspapers in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
New York, directs the account. 


Resigns Matletex Account 


Hillman-Shane Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, has resigned 
the account of West Coast-Man- 
chester Mills, manufacturer of 
Matletex swim suits. 


KYOS to Don Lee 


Station KYOS, Merced, Calif., 
has been added to the Don Lee 
Broadcasting System, bringing the 


J~ee,.. 


; ° total number of outlets in the Pa- . 
| "a abeth Colt Kidd, X. ¥. Ayer & Son; GF Renews Premium Offer | cific Coast chain to 32. of . 
: y ornton Mc , promotion | wp_- ” : ——— w 
: Litt certificate in this miniature 2.98.8, General Foods Corporation, New : 
A wrt he fe & Lye ig * the specialist; Dorothy Ebbott, Camp- Tribune” Suspends York, has renewed the silverware | t¥ote] Names Kupsick SS 
: R shoe box will give him the bell Soup Company. The Tribune, Mansfield, O., which | premium offer for Post cereal prod- | psi sie 
. pleasure of selecting his preferved Also Ann Schlorer Smith, Mrs.|developed from a weekly shopping|ucts that was employed in 1938.| Richfield Springs Hotel, Richfield oe 
style and size Schlorer’s, Inc.; Clara H. Zillessen, | 2¢WS into a morning daily news-|Premium coupons, redeemable for | Springs, N. Y., has appointed J. R. 
; Philadelphia Electric Company; paper Jan. 16, suspended publica- | Rogers silverware, are being packed | Kupsick Advertising Agency, New 
Beat Cole W ’}tion June 10. The News-Journal,|in cartons of six Post cereals. The| York, to handle its account. Resort 
atrice Cole Wagner, Philadelphia | an afternoon paper, is now Mans-|offer is promoted on the package| pages of metropolitan and out-of- 
Gas Works Company; Viola _I.| field’s only daily. and on two radio programs. town newspapers are being used. 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, em- - T 7 a 
loyed a novel device for its Father's THE ON | UBI IC \' ION OF ITS KIND . 
; y » AC: I ‘Ts I 


Day promotion by using a miniature 
Roblee shoe box which contained a gift 


certificate. The idea was featured in 

this point-of-purchase display. Leo Bur- 

nett Company, Chicago, is the agency 
in aarp. 


Offer Guide fee 
Feminine Careers 


in Advertising 


Philadelphia, June 14. —Seeking | 
to supply vocational guidance for 
feminine career seekers, the Phila- | 
delphia Club of Advertising Women | 
has sponsored publication of 22 lec- 
tures on how women fit into the 
advertising profession. Fifteen 


branches of advertising and sales | 
promotion are covered in the book | 
just issued by Harper & Brothers, | 
New York. 

Called “Advertising Careers for | 
is an out-| 
growth of the club’s educational ac- | 


Women,” the volume 


tivities. Each of the 22 authors has | 


- - Shows the ONLY chart of its kind 
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MORE THAN 93 % BY MAIL 7, 


90,000 


—} 80,000 


— + 70,000 


—+ 60,000 


a a 


| written about the particular job | 
/ which she holds, and how other) 
) women can prepare themselves to | 


qualify for similar responsibilities. | 
No Formula for Success | 

The book was edited by Blanche | 
, Clair of Allen, Lane & Scott, print- 
er, and Dorothy Dignam of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. The foreword which 
explains the purpose of the book 
was written by Elsie E. Weaver, 
president of the club. 

The summary chapter, written by 
Miss Claire, points out that adver- 
; tising beckons women but that | 
“there is no single royal road to} 
advertising and that there are as 
many ways to get into advertising | 
as there are successful women in| 
the field.” 


Lists First Positions 


This chapter includes a listing of 
the first positions held by 100 | 
women now engaged in advertising. | 
Fifty began in secretarial work, 15 
in clerical work in sales, purchas- | 
ing or advertising department, 15 in | 
selling, eight in teaching, eight in | 


—t 50,000 


The chart shows bare facts only. But back of the chart are the reasons why the think- 
ing people of the country, the important heads of business, read THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS 
the President of a nationally known midwest corporation having offices throughout 
the U. S.: 


The reasons are summed up neatly in this letter from 


' ww ft te 


ee It is of practical value in our particular business because of the many activities of Con- 


gress ... which directly or indirectly affect our particular business. . . 


. It is also important 


because of the Government activity affecting other companies in which I am interested. oe 


| Just as there is but one fundamental reason why people of impor- 
tance read THE UNITED STATES NEWS, so there is just one 
fundamental reason why it is one of the country’s best advertising 
mediums. . . . Your advertising engages the attention of the 
readers of THE UNITED STATES NEWS because the publi- 


The TOP FARMS 


alti cation itself engages their attention on the most important sub- 
ject of our times— NATIONAL AFFAIRS—and in a way 
“ with totally different from every other magazine or newspaper. 
ONE Advertisement 
ONE Space Order 
at 


The United States News 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


| WASHINGTON ms Mee 
J. WM. HASTIE NEW YORK | 
F.E.M.COLE CHICAGO . — . . 7g yn — ’e: . : > 
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a Distribution Cost 
Main Focus of 
Market Research 


Commerce Department 
Study Shows Extent of 
Activity 


Washington, D. C., June 13.—Re- 
search activities of consumer goods 
manufacturers are directed chiefly 
toward cutting distribution costs, 
with establishment of new markets 
and testing of new products as cor- 
ollary objectives, according to a 
study recently released by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

The conclusions of this study, 
“Marketing Research Activities of 
Manufacturers,” insofar as it relates 
to consumer goods manufacturers, 
bear out the contention recently 
voiced by Edgar Kobak, vice-presi- 
dent of Lord & Thomas, to the con- 
vention of the American Marketing 
Association. Mr. Kobak said that 
market research must have a spe- 


pects. 
' 


Few salesmen would have the audacity to 
claim they could sell 100 of all their pros- 
Even 50° is an outstanding accomplish- 


cific objective, such as a 5 per cent) 
reduction in distribution costs. 


Expense Factor Vague 


The questionnaire from which 
this study was compiled is based 
on 1937 operations. Replies were 
received from 556 manufacturers. 
Of this total, 133 were consumer 
goods manufacturers; 341, industrial 
goods, and 82, both consumer and 
industrial goods. Only 54 of the 
consumer goods manufacturers re- 
ported that they were conducting 
research. 

Still fewer were able to report 
upon the expense of market re- 
search. In the consumer goods field, 
29 reported a total expenditure of 
$673,168 for research conducted by 
them, or an average of $23,213 per 
company. 


Report Research Expenditure 


Twenty-two consumer goods 
manufacturers reported a total ex- 
penditure of $257,414 for research 
conducted for them by outside or- 
ganizations, or an average of $11,- 
701 per company. 

Analysis of company expendi- 
tures in the consumer goods field 
where both total sales and research 
costs were available shows that the 


latter averaged 0.019 per cent of 
net sales. This ratio, however, is 


And Now — Greater Advertising Effectiveness 
How Controlled Coverage Adds 
New Value to Advertising Space 


or not—after 


PERSONIFIES SUMMER COMFORT 


The famous Kool trademark character is pictured in restful relaxation in an out- 
door campaign in the Newark, N. J. metropolitan area. Batten, Barton, Durstine 


& Osborn created the 24-sheet poster 
Outdoor Advertising Corporation. 


which is being displayed by Trowbridge 


Forbes Lithograph Company produced the 


poster. The comfortable penguin will continue to occupy the spotlight for all of 
June, following which new copy will appear in July and August. 


based on the figures of 18 compa- 
nies. 

Among the classifications of re- 
search conducted by the 54 con- 
sumer goods companies, market 
research ranked first, with 43 re- 
porting this type of activity. This, 
as the name implies, covers an- 
alyses of consumer markets by sales 
territories, analysis of wholesale 
markets, interpretation of current 
market statistics, business forecast- 


men reasoned that “the editorial material in a 
magazine decides whether that magazine is read 


it has reached the hands of the 


a 
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So what chance 
does a business paper subscription salesman 
have? Can he sell 100% of his prospects? 


ment. Ask any salesmanager! 


It stands to reason he cannot. Especially does 
his job get harder when he attempts to contact 
the important men in any market, the higher 
executives, the men in whom rests final buying 
power and authority. 


Yet a business publication must reach these 
men if its advertising pages are to be fully 
effective. 

* te a 

The problem of adequate market coverage is 
so real and pertinent that a group of important 
business paper publishers abandoned the con- 
ventional approach to it some years ago. These 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C. C. A. PUBLICATIONS 


prospect.” They said, “Let's devote more 
money to editorial appeal. Let's spend none 
at all on wasteful subscription methods. Let 
us single out the buying power in our specific 
markets and place our books 100% in the hands 
of these men.” 


Thus, the idea of controlled circulation was 
born. It has been proven as sound and valid 
and valuable an idea as that of controlled edi- 
torial appeal. Together, this double control 
means much greater effectiveness, more thor- 
ough coverage, for your advertising message. 


Take a tip from consistent C.C.A. publication 
advertisers. Check C.C.A. coverage in your 
field with your own prospect lists. Then make 
your final, convincing test. Advertise in se- 
lected C.C.A. publications. You may be sur- 
prised, 


Bakers Review 

Bankers Monthly 

Better Roads 

Beverage Retailer Weekly 
Compressed Air Magazine 
Construction Digest 

Contractors and Engineers Monthly 
Diesel Progress 

Drug Topics 

Dun’s Review Meat 
Electric 


Light & Power 


Electrical Dealer 


Electrical Manufacturing 


Exeavating Engineer 


Fleet Owner 


CONTROLLED 


Graphie Arts Monthly and 


Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Power 
Jobber Topics 


Machine Design 


Medical Economics 


Mill & Factory 


The Printing Industry 


Modern Machine Shop 


Hiteheock’s Machine Tool Blue Book 


National Jeweler 


Hospital Topics & Buyer 


New Equipment Digest 


The Office 
Magazine of Office Equipment 


Petroleum Marketer 


Premium Practice 


Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Progressive Grocer 

Roads and Streets 

Rug Profits 

Soda Fountain 

Super Service Mation 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
Tires 


Whats New in Home Economics 


Wood Products 


CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS [ill 


ing, classes of purchasers, buying 
habits and other purchasing factors. 


Advertising Studies Included 


Forty-one of the manufacturers 
reported product research. Forty 
reported methods and means re- 
search, covering questions con- 
cerned with advertising, selling and 
service. Twenty-nine reported pol- 
icy research, such as studies con- 
cerning advertising allowances, can- 
cellations, compensations, public 
relations and the like. 

An introduction to the study com- 
ments: ‘Many manufacturers are 
coming to realize that distribution is 
probably the most fertile field in 
which they may improve their com- 
petitive position. With the increas- 
ing efficiency of the manufacturing 
process and the growth of mass pro- 
duction, an ever greater burden has 
been thrown on the distributive sys- 
tem. Some manufacturers have met 
this challenge by applying research 
to their marketing problems just as 
they have for years been applying 
engineering research to their pro- 
duction problems.” 

The study is available from Bu- 
reau offices at 25 cents per copy. 


Six to Gross-Gilbert 
Gross-Gilbert, Chicago, has been 
appointed to handle the following 
accounts, all of Chicago: Clements 
Mfg. Company Cadillac Vacuum 
cleaner; Storkline Furniture Com- 
pany; M. Leitner & Co., restaurant 
and tavern equipment; Grand Spe- 
cialties Company, door controls, 
and Goodman Mfg. Company, min- 
ing machinery. Magazines and 
business papers will be used. 


Airola to Wesley 


Airola Corporation, 
has appointed Wesley Associates, 
New York, to handle the advertis- 
ing of a portable air conditioning 
unit. Stell Ayleshire, formerly ad- 
vertising and promotion manager of 


London House, has joined the 
agency as publicity director. 
Sayles Elected 

Karl M. Sayles, vice-president 


and general manager of Deerfoot 


| Farms Company, has been elected | 


_president of the Boston Sales Man- 
agers’ Club. 


See Little Chance 
for Reduction on 


Coconut Oil Tax 


Washington, June 13.—Chances 
for a reduction in the import tax 
that is levied on coconut and similar 
oils for soap purposes by this ses- 
sion of Congress are practically nil, 
a survey of congressional sentiment 
this week disclosed. 

The latest attempt to reduce the 
present tax was rebuffed in the 
Senate when the upper chamber 
voted down an amendment by Sen- 
ator Hayden of Arizona which 
would have eliminated the tax on 
Philippine coconut oil used for in- 
edible (soap) purposes. The 
amendment had been attached to 
a bill which amended the present 
Philippine Independence Act by re- 
ducing allowable quotas on some 
products instead of permitting cer- 
tain automatic tariff increases to go 
into effect beginning in January, 
1940. The coconut oil provision was 
designed to afford relief to soap 
manufacturers in this country by 
eliminating the duty. It was de- 
feated on the grounds that revenue 
legislation must originate in the 
House. 

As reported in ADVERTISING AGE 
June 5, 77 of the smaller soap 
manufacturers filed a petition for 
reduction of the tax on the grounds 
that they are unable to pass it on 
to the consumer and that its contin- 
uance would soon put many of the 
manufacturers out of business. 


Fred Ebersold Gets 


Five New Accounts 


Fred H. Ebersold, Inc., Chicago, 
has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of Gaylo Mfg. Company, 
Perfecting Service Corporation, 
Consumer Iron & Steel Corpora- 
tion, Kennedy-Webster Electric 


Company, and Research Publica- 
tions, all of Chicago. 
B. Popell, copy chief, has 


been appointed vice-president and 
will continue to direct copy. 


Three to Vars Board 


Colby Chester 3rd, James B. Dil- 
lingham and Kenneth S. Duffes 
have been elected to the board of 


directors of Addison Vars, Inc., 
Buffalo agency. Mr. Chester and 
Mr. Dillingham are partners in 


Dillingham, Livermore & Durham, 
New York agency. Mr. Duffes has 
been with Addison Vars for four 
years. 


New York, | 


| 


WIP Promotes Davies 

|. Major Edward A. Davies has 
|been appointed vice-president in 
|charge of sales of Station WIP, 
Philadelphia. He was formerly 
|sales manager. 


SIGN ORDINANCES 


You can direct your sign campaign 
with assurance. A loose leaf reference 
service giving complete particulars of 


tign ordinances for all cities of 15,000 
and over just published. Write for 
Particulars. 


NATIONAL SIGN ASSOCIATION 
729 Broadway—P. 0. Box 328—Denver, Colo. 
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Coming 
Conventions 


June 25-29. Annual convention, 
International Association of Display 
Men, Hotel Astor, New York. 

June 25-30. Annual convention, 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion, Oakland, Calif. 

July 10-12. Annual convention, 
The Exclusive Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee. 

July 10-13. Annual convention, 
National Association of Broadcast- 


ers, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City. 
July 17-19. Annual convention, 


Trade Association of Advertising 
Distributors, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Aug. 22-24. National Sign As- 
sociation convention and Interna- 
tional Sign Exposition, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-14. Annual convention, 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Sept. 13-16. Annual convention, 
Association of National Advertisers, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Sept. 20-22. Annual conference, 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

Sept. 27-29. Annual convention, 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 1-4. Annual meeting, Mail 
Advertising Service Association, 
Hotel Astor, New York. 

Oct. 2-3. Annual Boston Confer- 
ence on Distribution, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

Oct. 19-20. Annual convention, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. 


Casman, Cook & Curtis 


Form Rep. Service 

John C. Casman, Richard Cook 
and John A. Curtis have started 
Casman, Cook & Curtis, publish- 
ers’ representative, at 551 Fifth 
avenue, New York. The telephone 
number is Murray Hill 2-2876. 


Boone Gross Promoted 


Boone Gross, formerly general 
sales manager, has been named 
president of Gooderham & Worts, 
Detroit, a subsidiary of Hiram- 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., 
Walkerville, Canada. Mr. Gross, 
who joined the company as a mem- 
ber of the Hiram Walker staff in 
1935, will continue to direct sales. 


Badt Agency Re-Opens 

Sig H. Badt Advertising Agency, 
Dallas, Tex., has been re-opened by 
Mr. Badt after a two-year lapse. 
Affiliated with the agency is the Sig 
H. Badt Sales Agency. Until re- 
cently, Mr. Badt was advertising 
manager of the Dallas Dispatch- 
Journal. 


Williams Resigns 

Frank B. Williams, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of the merchan- 
dising division of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has resigned, effective July 1. 


Struven Named 


Paul Struven has been named 
Vice-president and director of Mo- 
orists’ Auto-Know-Laws Corpora- 
ion, New York, publisher of a 
notor digest publication. 


t 


ees reaches as high 

. @8 $5,000 per family. 
METROPOLITAN STATION 
COSMOPOLITAN AUDIENCE 


Credit Chains with 
Major Innovations 


in Merchandising 


New York, June 14.—The part 
chain stores have played in stream- 
lining retail merchandising meth- 
ods is emphasized in “The Chain 
Store is an American Asset: True 
or False?” a new booklet issued by 
the Institute of Distribution. 

Among the merchandising inno- 
vations credited to chains are: use 


of open display, sale of “luxury” | 
items on a “mass” basis, store mod- 
of | denced by the pro-chain stand of 


ernization, year-around § sale 
fruits and vegetables, cooperation 


| centers and lowering of prices to 


|; consumers. 


Consumer Opinion Cited 


One of the existing false impres- 
sions which the study seeks to dis- 
pel is that consumers are antagon- 
istic to chain stores. Quoting a re- 
cent Fortune survey on the subject, 
the booklet points out that only 6.3 
per cent of people approached fa- 
vored the elimination of chains, 
while 47.9 per cent believed they 
should be permitted to operate un- 
hampered. 

That chains are something less 
than public enemy No. 1 is evi- 


/such organizations as American 


torial Association and National Co- 
operative Council. The booklet as- 
serts that “chains didn’t know they 
had so many friends until this test 
of sentiment came.” 


Mueller Adds Duties 


Theodore F. Mueller, who joined 
Newsweek, New York, two years 


ago as business manager, has been 
|appointed general manager in ad- 
| dition to his present duties. He was 
i\formerly with the McGraw-Hill 


Publishing Company, New York. 


| MacFadyen with Agency 


Bacardi Campaign Begun 

Schenley Import Corporation, 
New York, a subsidiary of Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, has 
launched a summer newspaper cam- 
|paign on Bacardi rum. Newspapers 
in major cities throughout the coun- 
ery are being used. The new slogan 
is, “There’s a_ difference worth 
knowing.” Lawrence C. Gum- 
binner, New York, has the account. 


Cel-Ray to Gumbinner 

Dr. Brown's Cel-Ray celery tonic, 
now a product of American Bev- 
erage Corporaton, Brooklyn, has 
lresumed advertising and has ap- 


A. C. MacFadyen, formerly in the | pointed Lawrence Gumbinner, New 


|San Francisco office of N. W. Ayer| York, to direct its account. Weekly 


|& Son, has joined Shattuck & Et- 


with producers in marketing crop | Farm Bureau Federation, American | tinger, Beverly Hills, Calif., as ac- 
surpluses, creation of new trading | Federation of Labor, National Edi- 


leount executive. 


-. Tim a , 


|half-hour radio programs have been 
|inaugurated over Stations W4JZ, 
|New York, and WOR, Newark. 


Sisyphus, the Tracks are at the top of the hill 


5 yn is addressed to the Sisyphus of business, con- 
demned eternally like the ancient ruler of Corinth, 


to the task of rolling a heavy 


stone to the top of a hill only 


to have it roll back to the bottom. 


Perhaps the difficulty is that you are rolling your stone 


on the side of the tracks where the way is all uphill. 


Ever 


since the lush days of the twenties, advertisers have been 


suffering from a class market complex. The theory is that 


if you sell the rich man, the poor man will imitate him, 


and the richer the man, the better the prospect. 


As a result, there is too much advertising on the so- 


called ‘‘right side of the tracks’’ and not enough on the 


‘‘wrong side’. If you will cross to the Wrong Side of the 


Tracks you will be rolling your stone downhill. The Wrong 


Side of the Tracks is the stronghold of unbranded mer- 


chandise, for over there advertising penetrates least. 


Today’s greatest opportunity lies in this rich, virgin 


market, for there is where population is densest. 


Remember: 


1 3 of the families of the United States have 
incomes of $780.00 a year or less—(approx- 
imately $14.00 a week) 

1 2 have $1,000 a year or less—($19.00 a week) 

2 3 have $1,450 a year or less—($27.00 a week) 

9 10 have $2,500 a year or less— ($48.00 a week) 
2°, earn $5,000 a year or more. 

1°, earn $10,000 a year or more. 


Only luxury products can survive on the thin market 


on the Right Side of the Tracks. The rest of the nation’s 


goods must find their sales where people are poorer and 


more closely bunched. 


Over on the Wrong Side of the Tracks you can place 
large, colorful displays at the cost of 10c per day. You can 
spot them strategically right in the shopping centers 


where there is both the incentive and the opportunity to 


buy. They work for you every hour in the day, every day 
in the month. No other advertising medium can do a job 
like this on the Wrong Side of the Tracks where the going 


is downhill. 


CRITERION ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Posting Service everywhere in the United States and Canada 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


June 19, 1939 


A dvertising’s 


Benefits to 


Consumer Told in Essays 


COLLEGE WINNER 
By Ruth Campbell Crichton 
Simmons College 
Boston, Mass. 

In this age of intensive adver- 
tising, it has often been asked, 
“Does advertising benefit the con- 
sumer?” With a little analysis, the 
question answers itself. 

Advertising, whether he knows 
it or not, has increased the con- 
sumer’s satisfaction in his  pur- 
chases, for it has enabled him to 
buy wisely. Advertising gives the 
consumer definite information 
about products and services, mak- 
ing it possible for him to choose 
among them to his best advantage. 
Even though the products offered 
to him are so nearly alike as to 
make his choice almost inconse- 
quential, he nevertheless derives a 
feeling of security and safety from 
the knowledge that his purchase is 
backed by a well-known manufac- 
turer who cannot afford to sell in- 
ferior goods. Thus, in either case, 
a certainty as to the wisdom of his 
choice, and a feeling of pride in the 
ownership of a product of respected 
name, add to the consumer’s satis- 
faction. Since satisfaction is the 
essential thing purchased, advertis- 
ing, used efficiently, is truly pro- 
ductive in the economic sense and 
greatly beneficial to society. For 
this reason alone, it is a justifiable 
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and necessary step in the market- 
ing process. 


by helping to make possible for 


production and the convenience of 
natural distribution. Because it has 
increased markets for established 
products, and assured possible 
markets for new, advertising has 
tion. Thus, national 
superior products and_ inventions 
have brought added advantages to 
consumers everywhere. The result- 
ant increased demand stimulated by 
advertising, has brought about an 
increase in large-scale production. 
Its attendant efficiencies have, in 
turn, lowered the unit cost of a 
product, a saving which frequently 
reaches the consumer in the form 
of a lowered price or in a bettered 
quality. Even on a small scale, ad- 
vertising often brings about these 
same results, for it tends to increase 
competition as producers vie with 
one another, and this frequentiy re- 
sults, also, in an increase in qual- 
ity or a lowering of price. 
Advertising tends to stabilize 
prices, a result which is of eco- 
nomic benefit to all. By awakening 


goods throughout the year, it levels 


out seasonal fluctuations. In a 
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Lie Business 


3,876,271 


Lines of Paid Advertising First 5 Months 1939 


428,589 


Lines More Than 


Same Period 1938 


as The Express and The Evening News are separate and 
distinct newspapers, each with its own staff, and each ren- 


dering its own distinctive serv 


of San Antonio and region. 


ice to the merchandising field 


) " , 7 
joth these newspapers are necessary for complete cov- 
erage of the San Antonio market, which embraces a Vast 
: st, 


rich territory, full of sales opy 


vortunities, 


Sau Antonio Express 


SAN ANTONIO 


EVENING NEWS 


Jexas' Foremost Newspapers 


Advertising benefits the consumer | 


him the economies of large-scale | 


broadened the range of consump- | 
distribution, | 
and the speedy release of new and | 


and sustaining a desire for certain | 


WINNERS IN ADVERTISING AGE ESSAY CONTEST 


Ruth C. Crichton 


Mildred V. Fitzgerald 


period of rising prices, advertising 
has a steadying influence on the 
prices of all well-known products, 
for manufacturers hesitate to in- 
crease the price of a widely adver- 
tised product. 


Brings About Standardization 


quality which is of 
value to the consumer. Advertis- 
ers have set up and_ publicized 
standards of identification, such as 
distinctive packages, trademarks, 
land trade names, which enable the 
| buyer to ask for a product by name. 
This speeds up the selling process, 
|saving the time of both buyer and 
|seller. It gives the buyer a means 
of determining quickly whether or 
|not he is receiving the product of 
his choice, and, when he wishes to 
/reorder goods which have satisfied 
| him, he can do so quickly and ac- 
‘curately. Advertising is often 
criticized for setting up a fictitious 
value for a product, that is, for 
selling it, in a standard container, 
at a price greatly in excess of its 
cost of production. Such criticism 
neglects the factor of increased con- 
venience for the consumer. Stand- 
ardization has added to the price 
of products, but it has been worth 
it. Packaging has brought about 
more hygienic handling of goods. 
|Further than this, it assures the 
| buyer of accurate quantity, and of 
uniform quality. Although stand- 
ardization might have come about 
in other ways through time, adver- 
tising has made the development 
much more rapid and widespread 
than it would otherwise have been. 


Raises Living Standard 


Finally, advertising has brought 
progress in the general level of liv- 


ing. It arouses the consumer’s 
wants and stimulates him to in- 
creased effort to reach a_ higher 


plane of existence. It encourages 
people to be clean, and to care for 
their health. 


benefit to the consumer that, with- | 
out it, he would soon flounder 
hopelessly amid the complexities of | 
twentieth century society. Nor 
would lower prices compensate for 
his discomfort, for, were advertis- | 


HIGH SCHOOL WINNER 
Mildred Veronica Fitzgerald 


East Hartford High School 
East Hartford, Conn. 


If there be one single marked 
characteristic of our American way 
of living and of our national growth 
and progress in industry, agricul- 
ture, and commerce, it is our uni- 
versal emphasis upon advertising. 
The American mind has a flare for 
advertising. Other nations have 
employed it, but never on the scale 
used here, or only after these na- 
tions had seen the remarkable ef- 
fects advertising had had in our 
own land. It is typically an Amer- 
‘can institution. 

Motive for Advertising 

But why this widespread empha- 
sis on advertising? No doubt, profit 
and success demand a certain 
amount of advertising, and taking 
men as we find them, this is the 
direct motive behind practically all 
advertising. However, on further 


By 


|'thought, we find that this magic 


carpet upon which so much busi- 
ness has been carried to success, 
also carries with it benefits to the 
consumer independently of the ad- 
vertiser himself or of his motives, 
They are the natural results of ad- 


_ing abolished, it would be necessary | VeTtising, and the consumer is 
'to substitute for it some form of | necessarily benefited by these re- 


Advertising has brought about a| direct selling. 
standardization of products and of probability, be more expensive, and | 
inestimable | prices would certainly rise. 


This would, in all! 


Many 
people greatly exaggerate the cost | 
of advertising, but it is, in reality, a 


sults. 

The first benefit conferred on the 
consumer is a higher standard of 
living. Comparisons with the na- 
tives of other lands reveal that we 


| relatively small item in the cost of | Americans, even the poorest of us, 


It urges them to read | 


books, newspapers, and magazines, | 


and, indeed, gives them the oppor- 
tunity to do so. The large-scale pro- 
duction of newspapers and 
zines, 
price, has been made possible 
through advertising, for it is said 
that approximately three-fourths of 
the income of periodicals comes 
from advertising. Radio, also, has 


been able to bring the enjoyment 
of entertaining and_ educational 
programs to listeners everywhere 


chiefly because of advertising. The 
value of these cultural and educa- 
tional agencies is beyond estimate. 


maga- | 
and their sale at a small unit} 


Advertising brings new and super- | 


lor 
combats disease and overcomes ig- 
norance. It stirs up dormant wants, 
making people active and hopeful, 
nd spurring them on to attain the 


inventions into common use. It} 


better things of life While all ad- 
vertising may not be so greatly 
beneficial socially, it can be said 
truthfully that the majority of ad- 
vertisers today have a genuine in- 
terest in human welfare, and, real- 
zing that advertising of itself is} 


neither good nor bad, they aim to 


use it in those ways which empha- 
size its moral and social signifi- 
cance 

Advertising, then, is of such great’ 


a commodity. It is probably true 
that, with advertising used in a 
sane and balanced manner, profits 
are greater, and selling costs and 
the ultimate price to the consumer 
lower, than would otherwise be 
possible. 

We may conclude that advertis- 
ing has survived thus long, and 
continues to grow in scope and/| 
power because it is economically | 
beneficial, and because today, in an | 
age when production has grown in| 
size and complexity, it is to a/| 
greater degree than ever before, a| 
relatively inexpensive means of | 
bringing together the buyer and the | 
seller. 


share in the general prosperity of 
our land and enjoy a standard of 
living so far superior to other na- 
tionalities that there is not even 
room for argument. 

How did we Americans attain 
this high standard of living? First, 
by mass production, second, by 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Jumbo ABC and ABP 
ubiched by JOHN WILLY, Inc. CHICAGO 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


for AKRON 


also disclosed by 


Represented by: STORY, 


$500,000.00 
QUAKER OATS 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


@ Plans for the erection in Akron of a 
giant grain elevator, representing an out- 
lay of some $500,000.00, has been an- 
nounced by Fred J. Palmer, Manager of 
Quaker Oats Co. 


@ Tentative plans to build a new 14 story 
Quaker Oats Co. building in Akron was 


@ This announcement is evidence of the 
faith Akron's oldest industry has in the 
future of the city it helped to build. 


For blanket coverage of this alert, free-spending 


ikhron Market, place your sales messages in the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 


Akron Plant. 


Mr. Palmer. 


1839 


BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Winner Tells 
How Advertising 
Benefits Consumer 


(Continued from Page 26) 
mass distribution, and third, by 
mass consumption. 

Mass consumption is advertising! 

New foods, new goods, new ideas 
come into existence every day. 
How do you know about them? Ad- 
vertising is the means of doing this. 
Mass production can turn out 
a thousand invaluable goods and 
services for man, but that would 
be impossible without mass dis- 
tribution. And, mass distribution 
would not be possible without ad- 
vertising. The three things go to- 
gether—or all fail. 

Without mass education, which is 
just another name for national ad- 
vertising, mass production and mass 
distribution are like motors with- 
out fuel. The old European world 
waited tens of centuries to learn 
that there was oil in mid-Europe. 
But, the entire world waited only 
a couple of months to know that 
there was gasoline and all its by- 
products in America. 


Americans Create Uses 


We Americans create uses, we 


encourage uses. We make a market |> 


for everything that exists. We dis- 
cover what the thing is good for 
and tell the public about it. We 
advertise in every possible way so 


that everyone is bound to hear 
about new things and new uses for 
things. By this process we create 
more consumers of goods, more 
new industries, more wealth. 
This expansion of markets and de- 
mand creates general prosperity. 
In a word, the education of the 
American public created entirely | 
new industries, gave new life and | 
progress to those already existing. 

Advertising thus makes a major 
contribution, perhaps the greatest, 
to the ever-moving, never ending | 
cycle which goes to spell prosperity, 
and to give Americans the standard | 
of living, which, after nine years 
of depression, is still the highest in| 
the world. 

Competition in advertising 
only made many _ serviceable 
articles available, but resulted in 
improvements in these articles and 

vast savings to the consumer. 

Take the automobile, for example. 
Competition through advertising 

ade the motor-car available to 
average Mr. and Mrs. America. A 
car that had neither the power, the | 
comfort, nor the safety which a 
modern one offers, sold for $1,785 
in 1921. A far better car in every | 
respect averages $903 today. Or 

ike the radio: The noisy, squeaky 
wre of 1927 cost on the average 
$125. Today, a set averages $53, 
and a fair set can be bought for | 
$12. Competition forces companies 
to produce a reliable article at a/| 
minimum cost, and advertising is | 
the weapon they use to win your | 
upport. 

No manufacturer could afford to | 


iobs, 


not 


COLLINS 
MILLER & 
HUTCHINGS 
INC. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
IN CHICAGO 


be down on the job and still hold 
your trade. You were, and still 


/are, reading advertisements. If you 


don’t like his product, you know 
the names of several other prod- 
ucts in the same field. 

Competition through advertising 
insures the quality of the product 
advertised. The very fact that all 
these new products and new uses 
of existing products are widely ad- 
vertised helps us to discover what 
is good or bad. The public cannot 
be fooled long in a competitive sys- 
tem. 

Public attention and interest are 
centered on a product as soon as 
it is advertised. Value cannot re- 
main hidden. 

Manufacturers realize that con- 
sumers demand specialized, trade- 
marked products. They do not 
simply ask for flour, medicine, cos- 
metics, they demand an article 
under its trademarked title. This 
trademark represents the guaranty 
of an established responsible firm. 
We advertise so that the purchaser 
buys by name. These names stand 
for quality, sanitation, responsi- 
bility. The net result to the con- 
sumer is improved quality. 

It would take a lifetime to real- 
ize even a per cent of the comfort, 
convenience, luxury, and_ enter- 


tainment made possible to the con- | 


sumer by advertising. Pain ban- 
ished, death postponed, drudgery 


|driven from home and labor, edu- 


cation and culture afforded, com- 
fort obtained, and a host of other 
benefits which go to make up our 
American standard of life, are due 
in great part to advertising. The 
genius which invented and im- 
proved all these serviceable prod- 
ucts was encouraged by advertising. 
Advertising gave genius the incen- 
tive by providing the markets for 
its inventions and improvements, 
thereby encouraging new and bet- 
ter contributions to our way of 
life. It alone could educate man- 
kind to the service and benefits of 
new discoveries and uses. 

Thus, though occasionally adver- 
tising may be the object of severe 
criticism, it is one of man’s great- 
est blessings. What looks at first 


sight like a profit-sharing campaign | 


for the few, is in reality a profit- 
sharing campaign for the many. So 
despite consumers’ reports and 
guinea-pig books, advertising has 
and always will contribute to the 
prosperity, wealth, happiness and 
health of the consumer. It will 
continue to confer upon him a way 
of life which he cherishes and 
which he cannot preserve without 
it. 


Cleveland Ad Men 
Form Golf Club 


Cleveland advertising men have 
organized the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Golf Association. 

The new organization will hold its 
first tournament at Kirtland Coun- 
try Club June 21, and a second at 


Chagrin Valley ‘Country Club 
Aug. 25. 
Drive for Bakery 


New England Baking Company 
has launched an extensive news- 
paper campaign in Southern New 
England. Alley & Richards, Bos- 
ton, is the agency. 


Watson Joins Barton 


Millard Watson, formerly with J. 
| Walter Thompson Company, New 
York, has joined Barton and Goold, 
New York. 


To Coolidge Agency 

The Iowa Dairy Industry Com- 
|mission has appointed Coolidge Ad- 
vertising Company, Des Moines, to 
|direct its advertising. 


Establish Agency 


A. M. Babcock and Rex Borough 
have established an _ advertising 
service at 218 W. Gold street, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 


Wins “Dealer” Contest 


Walter J. Vogel, of R. S. Elliott 
Arms Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been awarded a two-week trip 
to his choice of five Minnesota fish- 
ing lodges, for the best national 
Fishermen’s Week window display 
in a competition sponsored by The 
Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis. 


Anderson to Stebbins 


Harry F. Anderson, for the past 
two years business manager of the 
Honolulu Advertiser, has joined 
Barton A. Stebbins, Los Angeles 
agency, as account executive. He 
was previously sales manager of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
on the Pacific Coast. 


To Simons-Michelson 


Simons-Michelson Company, De- 
troit, has been named advertising 
counsel for Detroit Suspender & 
Belt Company, maker of Garibaldi 
suspenders and Appolo belts. Radio 
and business papers will be used. 
S. A. Kyte is account executive. 


Sweeny Joins Agency 


John F. Sweeny, formerly in the 
advertising department of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
has joined the industrial division 


of Walker & Downing, Pittsburgh, 
as account executive. 


EINSON-FREEMAN aad 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


JOHNSON’S 
BABY POWDER 


SOAP...OIL 


FIRST AWARD 
1938 All-America Packaging Competition 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., INC. 


yghat powder 


.. CREAM 


Powder motion 
off first honors 


History (and honors) not only repeat, but 
again double themselves. 
Two years ago the Johnson's Baby 


and light display carried 
in both the All-America 


and Babson Institute Competitions. 

This year, one Johnson's Baby Powder 
display received a first award in the All- 
America Competition* and now another 
is selected by the Babson Jury as one of 
the four outstanding displays in the Fifth 
National Babson Institute Window and 
Store Display Competition. 

This outstanding record is the result of 
years of harmonious and intelligent col- 
laboration between advertiser, agent and 
lithographer—of a pooling of experience, 
vision and imagination which can hardly 
fail to produce a notable result. 


We'll be glad to explain how Einson- 
Freeman specialization can contribute to 


awarded honors in 


Leaders ce DISPLAY LITHOGRAPHY for 35 years 


8 see Our Exhibit at Convention of Advertising Federation of America, June 18-22, Waldorf Asteria Hotel, 


LONG ISLAND CITY - 


NEW YORK 


produce such exceptional results. 


*One of the SEVEN Einson-Freeman displays 


the All-America Competition. 


FIRST AWARD 
1937 All-America and 
Babson Competitions 


TELEPHONE 
IRonsives 6-8900 


New York City 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


June 19, 1939 


New Pre-Publication 
Copy Rating Method 
Offered by Hooper 


4-Year Research Pro- 
ject Involved Study of 
23,000 Advertisements 


New York, June 15.—The de- 
velopment of a definitive and work- 
able technique of “before-publica- 
tion” appraisal of advertising, which 
is said to reveal not merely all-over 
ratings but also expose the poten- 
tial powers of attention, interest, 
headline and copy readership and 
impression depth was announced 
today by C. E. Hooper Inc., long 
prominent in the field of advertising 
research. 

In announcing the application of 
this technique, Mr. Hooper ex- 
plained to ADVERTISING AGE that the 
method used was developed after 
ten years of research and investiga- 
tion devoted to isolating the moti- 


vations that cause desired audience 
reaction, supplemented by a vt 
of proving and checking with a 
great mass of clinical material. 

This clinical data included 23,000 | 
separate advertisements which ap- | 
peared consecutively, over a four- | 
year period, in six national maga- 
zines, and on which complete rec- 
ords of performance were obtained | 


SEED INDUSTRY PROSPERS 


Reader survey shows Seed World 


offers advertisers an annual 


HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


through its coverage of wholesalers and re- 
tailers who sell seed and other horticultural 
and agricultural items to 41,000,000 farmer 
and suburbanite customers. 


We will gladly give you an analysis of this 
field as it applies to your business. 


SEED WORLD 


Published every other Friday 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


HOW SIX AUTOMOBILE ADVERTISEMENTS RANK IN HOOPER TALLY TEST 


SMASH UP... 


BRAKES 1" 


NOW! vias wens 


wae Ch pans atten Of OB 


Yow PONTENC gives you MORE 
‘ even LESS) 


D smvanwns as 


| Tanbs Te Aabons Doublesepe 


“HERES THE LOW-DOWN...” 


748 
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Left tty ie Dy seblyy 


= Teh 589 DODGE Pes, 
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C. E. Hooper's overall ratings of these six automobile advertisements which ran in national magazines put Hudson in first place, with a rating of 69; Dodge, 59: 


Chevrolet, 58: Nash, 45; Pontiac, 45; Studebaker, 38. 


by field surveys costing over $250,- 
000. The advertisements themselves 
represented an investment of almost 
$120,000,000. 

Part of the development work 
was an isolation and tabulation of 
those factors in art, headline and 
copy which appeared to govern the 
degree of attention, headline and 
copy reading and product identifica- 
tion in the most succesful of the ad- 
vertisements in the pool of 23,000, 
and a notation of those factors ab- 


sent in the advertisements showing 
up as poor performers in these re- 
spects. 

In application, however, the tech- 
nique goes far beyond the isolation 
of factors which experience proves 
have “attention getting” value. It 
covers not only this phase of adver- 
tising strength, commonly known as 
“stopping power,” but also reveals 
the degree of desire, conviction, be- 
lief and urge to action achieved by 
the collection of elements that make 
up the whole and complete adver- 
tisement. 


Reason for Study 


“One factor which spurred us to 
make this study,” said Mr. Hooper, 
“was our observation that whereas 
showmanship, in the form of dy- 
namic presentation, with profusion 
of illustrations, may secure high 
visibility and wide readership of 
the copy story, it may also concen- 
trate reader attention on the ‘show- 
manship’ and fail in developing 
conviction, desire and action urges. 

“After-the-fact checking services, 
no matter how well controlled, can 
at best deliver only a record of 
‘what the people did to the adver- 
tisement’ after it appeared. From 


this after-the-fact record there 
derives no assurance that the next 
advertisement will do as well, or as 
|badly as the one checked by per- 
sonal interviewing in the field. The 
|‘reason why’ of the performance re- 
| vealed by reader check remains un- 
answered.” 

For every question of actual per- 
formance answered by after-the- 
fact checking services, many more 
vital questions are raised, Mr. 
Hooper pointed out. Chief among 
these he listed: 


Vital Questions Raised 


Why did more people look at one 
and fewer at another advertisement 
of the same product? 

Why, of two advertisements, 
more people read one headline than 
the other? Why did more people, 
reading one headline, continue into 


they did not? 

Why, in copy reading, did more 
people continue through one piece 
lof copy and dwindle to a mere 
| fringe in another? 

What was this element of “Iden- 


pearing to be in part cumulative 
from one advertisement to another, 
failed to demonstrate itself to be 


tification” which gyrated from ad-| 
vertisement to advertisement of the | 
same product, and which, while ap- | 


did 


| 
| 


the copy text while in the other | 


| 
| 


| 


purely cumulative from one adver- 
tisement to the next? 

“Long ago,” said Mr. Hooper, “we 
arrived at the definite conclusion 
that such questions must be an- 
swered, and the answers made ca- 
pable of application, creatively and 
profitably, to advertising before the 
fact of publication, if advertising is 
to benefit from and cash in on re- 
search. 


“The factors that control high at- 


— 


tification 


Detailed ratings of the four chief factors considered are shown in the table on the opposite page. 


tention value, consolidation of in- 
terests reflected in high headline 
readership, high copy readership 
and high product or service iden- 
(with mis-identification 
reduced to the vanishing point) 
must, we determined, be isolated, 
identified and then applied, as the 
fruit of sound, authoritative re- 
search before publication of the 
creative selling effort in print. 
(Continued on Page 29) 


“In the flesh,” I said. 
“But—but—” he sputtered. 


“You mean these clothes and 
things?” 


“Uh—uh—yes,” he gulped. 
“What did you expect? A 
the other? 


“Well—,” 
knot. 


Hayseed in my hair?” 


“Farmers’ daughters nowadays are 
ters. 


wood has an ensemble just 
Brenda Frazier, too. 
no doubt. 
ference. 

metics Claudette and Brenda use. 


Coty, Max 
Woodbury.”* 


“Pardon me,” 
backing away. Eyes 
round and was away 
Just as I was getting started, too. 


eee 
lies 


Union’s 3,000 country weeklies. 
No other medium comes close. 
than you guess. 
story in full. 


*Ask to see a copy of the recent 
Newspaper Union cosmetic survey. 


310 East 45th Street, New York =. 


“What! YOU a Farmer’s 
Daughter?” gasped the 
traveling salesman 


milk pail in one hand, a butter churn in 
he gurgled, his tongue in a 


“You're behind the times, sir,” I said. 
just 
about the same as anybody else’s daugh- 
These clothes of mine, f’rinstance. 
Likely, Claudette Colbert out in Holly- 
like 
Theirs cost more, 

But that’s about the only dif- 
I don’t know for sure what cos- 
I'd like 
to bet, though, it’s one of my own favorites. 
Factor, Lady Esther, 


the traveling salesman said, 
popping, he 
in a cloud of dust. 


Two million country-town and farm fami- 
requiring, buying all kinds of things— 
can be reached through Western Newspaper 
Efficiently ? 
Cost? 
Call us in to tell you our 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Western 


it. 


Ponds, 


swung 


Less 


210 So. Desplaines Street, Chicago 
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COMPARATIVE RATINGS OF 


AUTOMOBILE COPY 


‘anking of Head- Copy Effec- Identi- Over-All 
,dvertisements Art lines tiveness fication Rating 
wuhua CRW DP ss sceneas (70) 3 (65) 1 (60) 1 (74) 1 (69) 1 
, ge (4C) Terre er (73) 2 (62) 3 (45) 2 (62) 2 (59) 2 

olet (4C) (86) 1 (52)°%3 (38) 3 (61) 3 (58) 3 
. Se) ee (67) 5 (34) 6 (25) 4 (47) 4 (45) 4 
i CHP see sscowsnde (56) 6 (60) 2 (23) 5 (44) 5 (45) 5 
stydebaker (4C) ......ce0-% (70) 3 (40) 5 (17) 6 (38) 6 (38) 6 


**Headline”’ and “‘Sub-head” Analyzed as Unit. 


The figures (in parentheses) in th 
“working factors” present in the 


is column record the pereentage of the 
“graphic” portions of each advertise- 


vertising research. Our conviction 
was supported during this past year, 
for we found in it the clue to the 
‘qualitative’ factors in advertising 
analysis. 


| “We found ‘identification’ closely | 


|tied in, not with more repetition, 
but with a long list of factors perti- 
nent to (1) information on the 
|product and what it will do for the 
| reader; (2) direct, or indirect, ef- 
‘forts on the part of the advertiser 


By analogy, it is a record of the number of “buttons” the art will | to create desire, conviction, belief: 


in its successful effort to gain 


entrance into the “mind's eye" of the 


ers of magazines—a rating of the advertisement’s “crowd assembly" power 


Headline” 


The figures (in parentheses) in this column record the percentage of table | Of what the product 


rking factors” present in the headlir 


re. ‘“‘Working factors” in headlines are, 


(3) efforts to create lasting name 
remembrance and a mental picture 
‘looks like’; 
| (4) the development, in art, head- 


definition, those which apparently serve to sustain reader interest, consoli- | line, copy, of how the product satis- 


nterests aroused by art, and cause 
) Effectiveness” 
The figures (in parentheses) in 
rking factors” present in copy if rec 
of which pertain to engineering 
der traffic through the text 
ntification” 
The figures (in 
rking factors” 
lified by “art,” “headline” and “coy 
number of persons who will expose 


parentheses) in 


ne pertains to the advertisement as created. No attempt is made to adjust for 


ampaign or cumulative effect. 
Over-All Rating” 

The figures (in parentheses) in thi 
al working factors,” unweighted excey 
] ents, “art,” “headline,” “copy,” 

as a whole. 


New Pre-Publication 
Copy Rating Method 


the reader to continue into “copy.” 


this column record the percentage of 
id, modified by other “working factors,” 


fies a want or need or lack: (5) 
direct, or indirect, motivations or 
| urges to action. 


or “layout,” which, if used, make for | 


this column record the percentage of 


used to establish product perceptions in the reader's mind, 


yy effectiveness” ratings to account for 
themselves to these elements. This rat- 


s column record the combined effect of 
t as the performance of the individual 


effect the performance of the advertise- 


“2. That in addition to discover- 
ing and isolating factors controlling 
the reader’s behavior with refer- 
ence to parts of the advertisement, 
we produce a method of measuring 
the inherent worth of each adver- 
tisement as a whole. 


Offered by Hooper 


(Continued from Page 28) 
‘With this objective established, 
e formulated the standards to 
which we would adhere in evolving 
method of pre-publication anal- 
vsis, as follows: 
“1. While seeking new evidence 
the ‘qualitative’ side of adver- 
tising, we would at all times search 
factors pertinent to the ‘quan- 
tive’ performance of the adver- 
tisements in consolidating an audi- 


fence of ‘lookers’ and ‘readers.’ 


Fore... 


finest vacation ever. 
come to the famous 


Buckwood Inn 


AND 


Shawne 


2 HOURS from 
New York or Philadelphia 


Country 
Club 


UTDOOR SWIMMING 
POOL 


* FINEST GOLF COURSE IN 
THE EAST 


* BOATING AND FISHING 
* 125 ROOM HOSTELRY 
* EXCEPTIONAL CUISINE 


* DANCING NIGHTLY IN 
sRILL 


* AMERICAN & 
EUROPEAN PLANS 


* EXCLUSIVE CLIENTELE 


‘end for Booklet and Rates 


SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


o&® 
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“3. That in establishing the rela- 
tive worth of two advertisements, 
they be compared as ‘salesmen,’ 
without reference to the territory 
(medium) in which they were going 
to operate. 

“4. That whatever method was 
evolved be applicable to advertise- 
ments before publication. 

“5. That, with reference to in- 
dividual advertisements, the anal- 
ysis before publication be construc- 
tive, in order to justify itself both 
economically in application and 
profitably in use. 

“6. That, while admittedly an 
interpretive study, each working 
factor isolated be based on fact, not 
opinion. 


Analysis of Art 


“We began with an analysis of 
‘art. We looked for the factors 
or motivations consistently present 
in advertisements which were ‘well 
looked at.’ We used specific nom- 
enclature to define each phycholog- 
ical motivation discovered to be a 
factor in developing an audience or 
drawing a crowd of ‘lookers.’ We 
invented new definitions where 
textbook definitions were too gen- 
eral or inclusive. 

“In each case, we checked the 
presence of factors observed as 
consistent in the mass of ‘well 
looked at’ advertisements against its 
absence in the mass of ‘poorly 
looked at’ advertisements. If it was 
present in most cases in one group, 
absent from most cases in the other, 
we considered that we had located 
a working factor and went on with 
a search for the next. 

“We proceeded from ‘art, to 
‘headline,’ to ‘copy,’ to ‘layout,’ to 
‘identification.’ In each case, we 
considered that we had located all 
the major factors only when their 
application in factoral checking pro- 
duced a ‘rating,’ or forecast the per- 
formance of readers toward ‘art, 
‘headline,’ etc., in a manner which 
was consistent with the mass of field 
results. 


Reveals Inherent Worth 


“This procedure, we believe, pro- 
duced a method more pertinent and 
revealing of the inherent worth of 
the individual advertisement than is 
the individual field report, the lat- 
ter being at all times a reflection 
of values inherent in the advertise- 


ment itself, combined with many 
other variables such as_ position, 
juxtaposition to editorial content, 


‘age’ of campaign, etc. Furthermore, 
the method being based on factors 
emerging from the mass of field re- 
sults is not affected by factors of size 
of field sample, used as a base for 
the checking service report on any 
single insertion. 

that the field question on ‘identifica- 
tion’ produced the most significant 
information yet developed in ad- 


Factors Possess Power 

| 

| “There are factors which when 
introduced into commercial art and 
writing by the creative mind have 
demonstrated themselves in field 
reports to possess ‘power-to-do’ 
things to readers’ minds. The fac- 


contact of the advertisement quan- 
titatively go hand in hand with the 
factors which create qualitative 
values in many advertisements. In 
many more, the factors are out of 
balance and the advertisement suf- 
fers in either ‘traffic’ or in ‘effec- 


tors which function to broaden the | 


| tiveness,’ depending on which group 
predominates. 

“All the ‘working’ art factors are 
never present in any single illus- 
trative treatment; all the ‘working’ 
headline factors are never present 
in any one headline. The same is 
_ true of working factors in copy, 
layout, and in ‘Sales convince- 
;ment.’ The factoral check is a 
|formula for rating and, although the 
|result of its application provides a 
useful guide for revisions, the tech- 
|nique itself is not designed to serve, 
‘and cannot serve as a formula for 
creative writing or as a substitute 
| for genius. 


No Change of Position 


“However, through the repeated 
aid of diagnosis, and the attending 
reports revealing structural weak- 
nesses as discerned in specific ad- 
| vertisements, any creative staff will 
‘acquire a philosophy of dealing 
with the public which will give full 
weight and flavor to basic proceed- 
ures inherent in charging pictures 
and words with power-to-do things 
of commercial significance to read- 
ers’ minds. But functionally, or me- 
chanically, there is no change of 
the position or the product of the 


creative man in advertising. The 
next advertisement must be cre- 
ated. Something must be made to 


appear on paper which, before the 


application of creative genius, was 
blank and meaningless. 

“If there is something new under 
the sun in advertising, it is that the 
brain child of the creative mind, 
with all its newborn freshness and 
brimming vitality, may be subjected 
to a scientifically conceived and re- 
search-backed mental and physical 
examination which reveals, con- 
structively, its potential as a per- 
former in the field, before making 
its one-time, one-call trip into the 
territory of circulation.” 


Earle Elected 


A. P. Earle, president of Montreal 
Life Insurance Company, has been 
named president of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Association. 
Other officers include N. J. Lander, 
Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and G. W. Bourke, Sun Life 
Insurance Company of Canada, 
vice-president; and J. G. Parker, 
Imperial Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, honorary treasurer. 


Win Restaurant Awards 


Prizes for the best National 
Restaurant Week newspaper adver- 
tisements have been awarded to 
N. J. Spills, who operates the Berg- 
hoff Grill and Garden in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and to the Madison 
Restaurant Association of Wis- 
consin. 


Burly power doesn’t always do the job. It’s coverage 


that counts. 


WMC, with five thousand watts, is constantly doing a 
sales job comparable with stations from two to five times 


its power. 
actual facts. 


This statement can be substantiated with 


For WMC gets out... far, wide, and handsome, to reach 
in its primary daytime area, one of the nation’s richest 
markets of 399,540 radio homes. 


Don't buy mere power. Consider the coverage .. . 
and results. 
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Summer Broadcast 
Schedules Stepped 
Up for Cigarettes 


New York, June 15.—A summer 
of unusual radio activity for cigar- 
ette advertisers was indicated here 
today with the announcement that 


| Corporation has added 10 stations 


achieved by use of Millertape facili- 
ties for a second airing of the Kyser 
show over Station WOR, Newark, 
on Thursdays from 8 to 9 p. m. The 
live show will be recorded on tape 
by Miller Broadcasting System, and 
reproduced by WOR through its 
Miller equipment. 
Bugler Net Expanded 

Tobacco 


Brown & Williamson 


to the NBC Blue network carrying 
“Plantation Party,’ which promotes 


three tobacco companies_ intend 


the next few months in addition to 
those which have already 
similar commitments. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
will add one air show this summer, 
raising its total to three. Eddie 
Cantor’s “Camel Caravan” will go 
off the air, to be replaced on June 
27 by “Blondie,” an adaptation of 
a cartoon strip. The program will 
be heard over 86 stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Svstem on 
Mondays from 7:30 to 8 p. m. 


made 


Benny Goodman Shifts 


The Benny Goodman show, also 


for Camel cigarettes, will be shifted | the Air” during the apere season. 
to the National Broadcasting Com- | The program will be resumed Oct. 
pany Red network on July 8, adopt- | 1, using 87 stations of the NBC Blue 


ing the “Camel Caravan” name. | 
The program will be carried over | 
80 stations. Replacing Goodman on 
CBS will be another swing maestro, | 
Bob Crosby, who will take over the | 
Monday spot from 9:30 to 10 p. m. 
over 86 stations. Crosby’s first 
show will be heard July 3. William 
Esty & Co. is in charge of all three 
programs. 


Re-Broadcast for Pall Mall 


American Tobacco Company, 
which recently revealed plans for | 
summer broadcasting in support of | 
Pall Mall cigarettes, will continue | 
Kay Kyser’s “College of Musical 
Knowledge” over an NBC Red net- 
work of 99 stations on Wednesday 
from 10 to 11 p. m. Supplemental 
coverage in this area will be| 


ISSUES 


@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 
and general magazines 
for editorial and adver- 
tising material. 


“Using 

Trade Paper 

Clippings in 
Business” 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


; : : | heard over 73 stations, is aired on 
either to maintain or extend pres- | Friday from 9 to 9:30 p. m. 


cnt broadcasting schedules during |. Seeds Company is the agency. 


Bugler cigarettes. The program 


Russell 


Lucky Strike Time Changed 


Lord & Thomas, agency in charge 
of Lucky Strike advertising for | 
American Tobacco, has made an- | 
other change in its radio schedule. | 
The broadcast time of the “Lucky 
Strike Hit Parade” has been ad- 
; vanced one hour to 9 to 9:45 p. m. 
The change takes effect July 8. 
CBS is the network. 


| “Met” Auditions Renewed 
For the fifth consecutive year, 

|Sherwin-Williams Company will 

present “Metropolitan Auditions of 


network from 5:30 to 6 p. m. on 
Sunday. Warwick & Legler is the 


agency. 

P & G Continues Four Shows 

Procter & Gamble has renewed | 
four of its NBC daytime serials. | 
Programs affected are “Vic and | 
Sade,” for Crisco; “Pepper Young’s 
Family,” for Camay, and “The 
Story of Mary Marlin” and “The | 
O’Neills,” both for Ivory Flakes. | 
The Camay show is handled by | 
Pedlar & Ryan, and the others by 
Compton Advertising. 


Bird Program Returns 
“American Radio Warblers,” pre- | 
sented by American Bird Products, | 
Inc., is due back on eight stations of 


Mutual Broadcasting System on Oct. | 


&, The show, placed _ through 
Weston-Barnett, will be heard on 
Sundays from 11:45 to 12 noon. 


Jack Armstrong Back 
General Mills, Inc., will resume 
the “Jack Armstrong” series over 
15 NBC Red stations Sept. 25. The 
program is aired weekdays from 
5:30 to 5:45 p. m. Knox Reeves 
| Advertising is in charge. 


| School Names Jasper 


Adams Institute 
| tography, New York, has appointed 
| Jasper, Lynch & Fishel, New York, 

to handle its advertising. Photo- 
graphic and national magazines and 
direct mail will be used. 
| Wilkes is account executive. 


icans are buying 


A\.. this group who are really Italo-Amer- 


American-made products. That's why more and 
more American manufacturers are advertising 
THE ITALO-AMERICAN WAY to reach our 
concentrated market with its large purchasing 
power! 


every day more and more 


School of Pho- | 


| 


Jesse E. | 


| 


_ Getting Personal 


Hugh W. Hitchcock, recently appointed a.m. of Packard Motor Car 
Company, has an unusual record for an adman. His entire automo- 
tive advertising experience covering 17 years has been with Packard, 
which he joined in 1922 as a clerk in the advertising department. He 
became asst. a.m. six years ago... 

Scotland’s only representative at the AFA convention, Peter A. 
Menzies, head of his own agency in Glasgow, attracted considerable 
attention when he debarked from the Anchor liner Caledonia a fort- 
night prior to the opening of the confab. Dressed in the kilts of his 
clan, his half sock held a skean dhu, which is a short knife to the 
uninitiated. Mr. Menzies assured the curious that the knife was not 
for protection from either Indians or gangsters... 

Pity the plight of Jesse O. Bickmore, who writes evaporated 
milk copy for the Borden Company, under R. Del Dunning, a.m. 
Bickmore shot a nifty 71 in the company golf tournament, and yet 
didn’t win a prize. His gross was low for the tourney, but the prize 
was awarded on a handicap basis. Bickmore was also low man 
a year ago, and didn’t get a prize then either... 


LUCKY FELLOWS, TRAMMELL AND GiLMAN 


Here she is 


Apparently radio executives are right down Dorothy Lamour's alley. 

holding hands with Niles Trammell (left), executive vice-president of NBC, and 

Don E. Gilman, NBC vice-president in charge of the Western division. The 
occasion was a party tendered by the Chase & Sanborn star. 


Ovid Riso, manager of export advertising for RCA Mfg. Com- 
pany, will fly from Camden to Rio de Janeiro June 14 on the first 
lap of a summer-long trip through South America. He plans to be 
away until September. . . 

William C. Stannard, of J. Walter Thompson Company’s Mont- 
real office, has been elected a director of the Better Business Bureau 
of Montreal. He is also Ist v.p. of the Advertising and Sales Exec- 
utives Club. . . Barry T. Mines, N. J. Newspapers prexy and owner 
of a newspaper representative firm under his own name, is president 
of the Board of Education in his home town and gave the com- 
mencement address recently. . . 

Jane Howard, daughter of publisher Roy W. Howard, will wed 
a naval aviator. .. A daughter of William T. Dewart, publisher of 
the New York Sun, will be married June 24. Barron Collier Jr., 
one of the late car card king’s sons, will be an usher... 

Ray McKinney of J. P. McKinney & Son has been re-elected 
president of the Newspaper Representatives Association. Other offi- 
cers are George Katz, The Katz Agency, v.p.; J. L. Ferguson, Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Company, secretary; and John Hinman, Texas 
Daily Press League, treasurer. . . 

A. L. Ashby, v.p., NBC, delivered the commencement address 
at Olivet College in Michigan. His son, John Lee Ashby, received 
his A.B. at the same ceremony, and his father, the Rev. John Henry 
Ashby, was honored with a D.D. The NBC executive, to make it 
complete, received his sheepskin from Olivet in 1908. . . 

George Horace Gallup, eminent research specialist, journeyed to 
Chicago June 10 to receive the degree of doctor of laws from North- 
western University. The same honor was bestowed on John C. 
Shaffer, former publisher of the Chicago Evening Post and other 
newspapers. . . Clay Forker, Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, flew 
from Chicago to New York on Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
several months ago and was so impressed by the stewardess that 
he married her in South Bend, Ind., June 13. She was Shirley 
Hafemeister. . . 

A. E. Meyerhoff, of Neisser-Meyerhoff, Chicago, took his camera 
down on the farm recently and sent one of the results to the Mar- 
shall Field & Co. annual photographic salon. It won him first prize 
in the “candid” group. Another award winner was John Canning, 
Jr., Standard Oil, who took third prize in the amateur class with a 
picture of Michigan avenue on the day of Chicago’s big blizzard last 
winter. John used a $5 camera for this shot. . . 

Following a spirited skirmish Hill Blackett, president, Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, captured the job of Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Illinois. The agency chief directed public relations 
for Alf Landon’s 1936 campaign. . . 

Away back in December, the omnipotent Walter Winchell pre- 
dicted a blessed event on June 8 for Ralph Daigh, managing editor 
of Fawcett Publications, and his missus. W. W. was just three days 
off.on his prophesy at six-month range, for Polly Lee Daigh ar- 
rived June 5 

Leonard Dreyfus, head of United Advertising Agency, Newark, 
is owner of an Elizabethan Manor house of 14 rooms, eight baths 
and a four car garage in Essex Falls, N. J. A recreation hall on the 
grounds includes a small theater and badminton courts, and in the 
courtyard is a three-story tower from which chimes announce the 


time hourly 


Crosley Midget Car 
Finds a Nook in 
Macy’s Basement 


New York, June 15.—A new erg 
in the merchandising of automobiles 
will be ushered in next week when 
R. H. Macy & Co. and its Newark 
| affiliate, L. Bamberger & Co., wil! 
offer for sale the new midget cars 
produced by Crosley Corporation, 
| Macy’s has set up a new depart- 
|ment to handle the merchandising 
job. Several models will be on 
display in the basement store and 
the car will also be featured in the 
|windows. Although Crosley has 
established a factory price of $325 
for the car, Macy’s has not yet de- 
termined what its retail price wil! 
be. 

Macy’s intends to sidestep at least 
two potentially troublesome angles 
in connection with its debut as an 
automobile dealer. The store wil] 
offer no servicing and will not ac- 
cept used cars in trade. It is ex. 
pected that the new line will be 
promoted in Macy newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


16.2% Gain Shown 
in Four-Month 


Rotogravure Total 


New York, June 14.—Rotograv- 
ure linage totaled 4,240,115 for the 
first four months of 1939 as com- 
|pared with 3,649,067 last year 
|Kimberley-Clark Corporation _re- 
| ported today. This is an increase 
|of 16.2 per cent. 
| National rotogravure totaled 2,- 
| 883,258 lines during this period, a 
| gain of 35.8 per cent over the 2,- 
| 123,064 lines reported for the first 
|four months of 1938. 

Local rotogravure linage experi- 
|enced a decline of 11.1 per cent, the 
|current four-month total being 1,- 
| 356,857 as compared with 1,526,003 
|in 1938. Color rotogravure linag 
| totaled 638,268, an increase of 20.! 
| per cent over the first four month 
| total in 1938 of 531,418. 


To Discontinue Glare 
Exclusion in Copy 


American Spectacle Compan: 
New York, has entered into a stipu- 
lation with the FTC to discontinu 
|misleading representations in th 
sale of sun glasses. 

The company Will not represen! 
that its sun glasses bar 94 per cen! 
of harmful glare, or any other per- 
|centage which exceeds the actua 
capacity to exclude glare. 


Conklin in Chicago 

Conklin Pen Company ha: 
moved its factory and general of- 
fices to Chicago, after 48 years 1 
| Toledo. Chicago offices are located 
at 18 E. Erie street. 


New Post for Sanderson 


H. A. Sanderson, formerly wit! 
Leo Burnett, Chicago, has joined 
Color Print Corporation, Milwav- 
kee, as head of the creative layou' 
department. 


WM. PENN BROADCASTING CO. 
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. WIN HONORS IN ESSAY CONTEST " Would Create Promotional 
"} New England Girls teago MICNCY Division in Wiscons: 
: uae Division in Wisconsin 
Host to British The Thomson bill, creating a 
2 oe —_ . Wisconsin promotional department 
apture vertising Advertising Chief to promote agriculture, recreation 
: |and business and industry in the 
ta _ Chicago, June 14.—Making people | state, has been passed by the 
eS | think rather than making them buy | assembly. 
en Age Essay Awards [was set forth here today as the| The bill appropriates $250,000 an- 
Ps legitimate goal of advertising. The | "ually to the department. 
ill , ei ? , sete eS ae 
| Continued speaker was Sir William Crawford, 
Ars ee ee reer? head of W. S. Crawford, Ltd., well| NNPA Adds 2 Members 
on, AFA general session to be held known British agency, who with his Henry C. Carpenter, business 
rt- June 21. A. » Preyer, vice-presi- | art director, Ashley Havinden, was| manager of the New Era, Intelli- 
ng dent of Vick Chemical Company a guest of honor at a party given by | gencer Journal and Sunday News, 
on and chairman of the Association of Frank Wotitzky Irene Michna Richard Hanel Almas De Foyd |Charles Daniel Frey, president of pr ye Pa., has ae _ 
nd National Advertisers, who was one SSS : —===|the Chicago agency. tional Newspaper Fromotion /As- 
the of the judges, will make the pres-| pursuing his studies at Henderson| that to some other phase of the | Sir William, who promised an pig vee eee —_ 
_ entation. Their prize-winning es-| High School. work.” She is 21 years old. |elaboration of his comments in the ford eee is a new associate 
“ says appear on Page 26. Ten honorable mentions, each Miss Fitzgerald, who won first address he is to give to the Adver- member. i 
a csoage t= ad 7 roe gps — nig an byte of ~ pec to| place in the high school division, — oe = oo next Adds Fe 
, vision, award o e following college contestants: is 17, and hopes to obtain a place| Week, suggeste a mericans | Ketchum Ad ‘Ox 
es aa —— a ery Prone | = “as Eloise Dunn of Fabius, in the business world immediately change their slogan, Truth in Ad- Robert L. Fox, formerly assistant 
sles se go ot Florida . erg at il a oe its a student at Syracuse Uni- upon her graduation Friday. She vertising to “Sincerity in Advertis- art director of Lord & Thomas, New 
an riley md niet, eels ai bP sce | ae ; , is interested in secretarial work. |'"® York, has taken over the same post 
a prize in the high school division was| Rose H. Collier of Columbia, Mo., Youngest winner in the group is| ————— with Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
vill awarded to Irene Michna of Racine, | who attends the University of Mis- Pred b Elected Pittsburgh. He succeeds James 
ac- Wis., a student at St. Catherine’s | souri. James Bowes of Moose Jaw, who | Jaco son Llecte Pogue, who has joined the advertis- 
= High School. A. B. Hamilton of Jonesboro, N.|8@thered an honorable mention in| Larry Jacobson, R. L. Polk & Co.,|ing department of Joseph Horne 
be : : i .; |the high school division. James| was elected president of the Mail | Compan Pittsburgh department 
Third place in the college divi-|C., one of four students at Uni- oe , = pany, P 
ad- ion, with a cash award of $50,| versi will not be 16 until July 28, but has | Advertising Service Association, | store. 
ion, ,| versity of North Carolina who re- sie weap x : sti 
was giv Rich S , : already demonstrated his flair for| New York, at its annual meeting. —_—_————. 
was given to Ric ard , Hanel of | ceived an honorable mention. : . gy _* selli Other new officers are Ad Schul- ° A 
Sioux City, [a., who is studying at Burnell R. Shy of Centerville, putting words = ee theis, Terminal Letter Company, Ayers Joins gency 
mn the University of Arizona, while|Mo., another student at University |#, Series of short articles to the vice-president John Fitzpatrick,| Walter C. Ayers has joined the 
the corresponding place in the high | of Missouri. Canadian Boy, and by winning an| Service Bureau, secretary; and | executive staff of Brooke, Smith & 
school division was taken by Almas| Robert W. Doty, West Orange, | ©SS8Y contest sponsored by the Au-/ Margaret Prince, Cosmo Letter | French, Detroit, to do special crea- 
DeFoyd of Frederick, Okla., who is|N. J., also a student at University | tomotive Industries of Canada. Service, treasurer. tive research work. 
| of North Carolina. — — ———————————— ee = ———————— 


Mary Lucylle Galloway of Hunts- 
ville, Tex., a student at Sam Hous- 


ton State Teachers College. | 

Paul Hewitt Thompson, Wades- | 
boro, N. C., of University of North | 
Carolina. 


Nathaniel Ernest King, Jr., Troy, 
N. C., a student at the University 


The Knack 


2, of North Carolina. a 
dy 3 Gregg Phifer, Cincinnati, a stu-. oO e imal OUurse 
Pe. / dent at the College of the Pacific. | 
rst Harold Gordon Lynch, Green- | 
you PAY ANYWAY. wich, Conn., a student at Spring- | , 
peri- <a field College. * Are you getting ahead as 
, the w Whether you realize it or not, High School Citats Are You Interested rapidly as you should? Why de 
z 1. ou pay for good printing, en- & ons some of your friends and ac- 
6,003 y ; : ey In the high school division | ypep; ligh quaintances, with no more abil- 
nage graving, or ad-setting even if honorable mentions went to the fol-|, pout Se eae lif ity than you, seem to get all the 
90 | you don’t get it You pay for | jowing: How to stay young the rest of your life “breaks” in business? Is it just 
nee stig es Owing: ’ : Eight tips for successful public speaking plain luck? 
.onth it with the business you FAIL to Donald Ball, Albion High School, | py; up a front—and get away with it SS Rtas ein Maia 
secure when your advertising —_— fad = a — Pingo to writing nyned people have learned the most 
' : : _ . ’ e richness you are going to deliver : rtant secret of personal 
doesn t bring the desired results Collegiate Institute, Moose Jaw, Eleven ways to be an enthusiastic person pr eee — the knack of selling 
...You pay in many other ways | Sask. Speak up for yourselfl—no one else will themselves. 
pant not included in the invoice... By Reser | Pe very 0 eee in te eg oe You can’t ool mershendicn 
an} ; , - | Creating an illusion of super-abili these days just by building a 
tipu- Since 7 must pay wae ere kuk, Ia, Learning to speak correctly better mousetrap than your 
“” why not insist upon the BEST in| Ruth Elise Morse, Newton High | How to develop a personality that clicks neighbor. You've got to tell the 
the FIRST place—thus saving | School, Elmhurst, L. I. Be egotistic—and make them like it world about that mousetrap. :, 
esen! id nie TIME. TROUBLE 9 Robert LeRoy John Carl, St. Approach—the art of making contacts And neither can you get ahead oer Sete knack of selling 
cent Coe ’ : and | Mathias School, Muscatine, Ia. Letters that uncover a world of friends as rapidly as you should by . 
. per MONEY... Years of experience Charlene E. Aydelotte, Manual] The secret of being a good mixer patiently waiting for a break. Not Just Why—But How 
actua serving important advertising | 4™ts High School, Los Angeles. Guts—how to carry a punch and use it You've got to make the breaks There are no sacred cows in 
: d ial Dana Stewart, Princeville Com-|When “ignorant nerve” comes in handy yourself — you’ve got to sell this book. The author rips the 
ageneees and commercial COn- | munity High School, Princeville, | Compiling lists of worth-while connections —_ yourself. veil off all the old-fashioned 
cerns is at your command | III. How to get people to help you copy book maxims for success. 
. * when you call FAITHORN. Our go hey 4 ay? ae or von you put - ecg Daring New Book Tells You How And he not only tells you WHY 
- , rado Springs Hig chool, Colorado | Eight main ways oO! sellin you must sell yourself, but 
al of- COMPLETE SERVICE—everything Springs, Colo. Developing a natural front And now a sensational, dar- HOW. He gives you an exten- 
vite under ONE roof—is sure to help | Sydney Reginald Vaughan, St.|The value of making yourself a nuisance ing new book brings you the sive set of exercises, practices, 


YOU. Let us demonstrate the value 
of this service on your next job. 
Simply phone Wabash 7820. 


Exceptionally well fitted to submit ideas, 
make layouts, prepare sketches and draw- 
ings—through every step of production. 


requirements of 
this advertise- 
ment were pre- 


The production FITTING SHOES FOR ] 


1% VERT OF SCHOLL SHOP | 


Mary’s College High School, Hali- 
fax, N.S. 

Joan W. Augustus, 
High School, Chicago. 


Prominent Judges Made Choices 


The judges who had the exciting 
task of picking these 26 winners 
from among the thousands of en- 
tries submitted were Gilbert T. 
Kinney, vice-president of J. Walter 
Thompson Company and former 
chairman of the American Associ- 


Hyde Park 


How to get people to like you a lot 

Think straight—the basic rules of logic 

When to use “high pressure” tactics 

Getting others involved in your projects 

Making people do what you went them 
to do 

The invisible art of suggestion 

That air of assurance—how to cultivate it 

Calling people by their first names 

Marks of a high-keyed expensive employee 

Putting pep into your get-ahead plan 

Legitimate bribery—levices in opportunism 

Playing politics—the democratic attitude 


answer to this vitally important 
problem of selling yourself. 
Written by James T. Mangan, 
advertising manager of Mills 
Novelty Company and interna- 
tionally known business psy- 
chologist, “The Knack of Selling 
Yourself” tears the lid off that 
great delusion that “merit sells 
itself.” He shows how the peo- 
ple who get the big money and 
the promotions are those who 
know how to put themselves 


routines, practical hints, helps 
and suggestions on simple things 
to do. 

No previous book has taken 
up this primary human problem 
in such extensive detail. It 
charts a practical course for 
every man and woman who has 
latent ability and wants to mar- 
ket that ability at the highest 
price. It presents the practical 
“Get There” system of life as 
opposed to the theoretical copy 
book 


a | ; at : i lfish—it s dividends over with the boss or with the system which usually 
Fouthecn i } | . Advertising Agencies; ll oo of “big-shots” buyer. He shows how little real leaves us where we started. 

for the Scholl re Britton, Vi0O~ CHALE TEAM of Me- Making 100 important contacts in a year ability counts if it isn’t sold Make the “Breaks” for Yourself 
Mig. Company. Graw-Hill Publishing Company and How to cultivate a radical streak that pays right. 


FINEST ENGRAVING 
FINEST TYPOGRAPHY 
FINEST PRINTING 


You can use one or all—just as you wish, 
but all are here, ready to serve you... 
Speed—economy—satisfaction assured. 


FAITHORN 


CORPORATION 


Telephone Wabash 7820 
$04 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


chairman of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America; and Mr. Preyer. 
Miss Crichton, winner of first 
award in the college division, is no 
newcomer to the ranks of contest 
winners. “At the time of my grad- 
uation from Milton High School,” 
she says, “I won two essay contests. 
One was the Margaret May Ward 
History Prize for an essay titled, 
‘Changing Ideas and Attitudes of 
the American People Toward the 
Constitution Since 1789.’ The sec- 
ond contest was conducted by a lo- 
cal organization on the _ subject, 
|‘Why I Consider It a Privilege to 
| be an American Citizen.’ In addi- 
| tion, I have some artistic ability, 
and have won commendation for 
| poster work.” 
| Miss Crichton is pointing defi- 
nitely toward the advertising field, 
hoping to enter in a secretarial ca- 


|pacity “and try to advance from 
| 


Why wait for dead men’s shoes? 

When to go over the other man’s head 

Simple practices in courtesy that pay 
dividends 

How to overcome fear in all its forms 

Keeping up with old friendships 

Making friends with the secretary 

Twenty ways to acquire a very good 
memory 

Making yourself indispensable to the boss 

Ways in which you CAN'T persuade 
people 

Boiling it all down to a formula that will 
work for you and help you to sell 
yourself. 


... aren't those the things you would 
like to know about? They are all in 
this new, different book! 


oa 


“The Knack of Selling Your- 
self” is not a success book. It 
isn’t filled with platitudes by or 
about men who have already 
arrived. It’s a book for ordinary 
folks about the biggest problem 


Don’t wait for the breaks to 
come your way any longer. Make 
use of this entrancing, practical 
guide which will enable you to 
make your own breaks. Send 
back the coupon today. 


ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


payment. 


Send me, postpaid, my copy of “The Knack of Selling 
Yourself,” by James T. Mangan. 


ee ee ee 


ee 


ee 


I enclose $2.50 in full 
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Western Printing and Lithographing, 
Company, Racine, Wis., was elected 
president of the association. Other 
new officers are reported on Page 33. 
Profe ssional consumer groups are 
more important than their claimed | 
membership of about 150,000 would 


Views Consumer 
Groups as Threat 
fo Merchandising 


Overthrow of Distrib- 
utive System Is Real 
Objective: Sokolsky 


they constitute an aggressive and 
fighting from outside but pushing 
from within. 

The importance of the consumer 


| was stressed by the speaker when 
|he asserted that groups like Con- 


(Pictures on Page 35) sumers Research and Consumers 

Rye, N. Y., June arning | Union are against trademarked 

that the complete success of the labels. The Department of Agricul- 

consumer movement would be a/| ture, he said, also prefers grading 
blow.to the lithographic industry, of products to labels now used. : 

George E. Sokolsky told the 34th If such groups achieve their aim, 


according to Mr. Sokolsky, Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes will no longer be ad- 
vertised and labeled as such but as 
“Corn Flakes Grade A.” 


Business Should Cooperate 


«nnual convention of the Lithogra- 
phers National Association at West- 
chester Country Club here today 
that professional consumer groups 
are basically concerned not with the 
truth of advertising or the price and 
quality of merchandise but with 
complete change in our distribution 
system 

The author-lecturer characterized 
the campaign by professional con- 
sumer groups as “an attempt to re- 
turn us to cracker-barrel merchan- 
dising where recognition of the 
genius of the merchandiser who 
protects, purifies and identifies his 
product is to be unrecognized.” 

Sharing the platform at today’s 
session with Mr. Sokolsky were 
General William Ottman, LNA pres- 
ident; Alvin E. Dodd, president of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion: Dr. Robert L. Swain, editor, 
Drug Topics; Ole Salthe, consultant 


The fight against those seeking 
these changes should not be the 
concern of advertising media alone, 
he pointed out, but should be joined 
by all business. If trade names 
were abolished, the competitive sys- 
tem would also be destroyed, he 
asserted, taking with it distribution 
achieved through advertising. 

Turning to the Washington scene, 
Mr. Sokolsky commented upon the 
trend toward development of a sys- 
tem of laws which gives the gov- 
ernment control of means of pro- 
duction and distribution. Both have 
always been regulated, he said, 
but control is something different. 
Under government control, he de- 


of the Food and Drug Administra- clared, such as that exercised by 
tion of the U. S. Department of the Federal Alcohol Administration, 
Agriculture; and Nelson H. Budd, business men cannot use their judg- 


ment or even be sure that the 
|government’s judgment is correct. 

Under the Wheeler-Lea act, the 
character of advertising is con- 
| trolled as far as the government 
dares to attempt at this time, he 
added. The important thing to 
realize, in Mr. Sokolsky’s opinion, 
is that Washington authorities seek 
to reduce the volume of advertising 


editor-in-chief of Canning Age. 
E. H. Wadewitz, president of the 


CATA Rubbor Cmont wll 


An Asset to the Graphic Arts 
Professions-Nationally Used 
3 Grades - Light-Medium and 
Heavy~-$2% Per Gal. Post Paid 
SS RUBBER CEMENT € 


waee HALSTED OE |in order that the press may be 
CHICAGO, ILL controlled. 
WIN YOUR PLACE Bu! 
* 


INTHE SUN.... 


(AND KEEP IT THROUGH 
RAIN ann SNOW) 


«» IMPERVO 


mt WEATHERPROOF PROCESS FOR CARDBOARD OVTDOOR Dispuave \_& 


Win your a aies by making the great outdoors your show 
window! Display Impervo cardboard signs outside where 
they are seen by everyone! 


Impervo cardboard outdoor signs, weatherproofed by an 
exclusive Arvey process, have proven their value by re- 
peated use. 


Write today for complete information and samples. 


Impervo weatherproofed cardboard dis- 
plays can be secured through your own 
lithographer. 


Rekcoeds 
‘For \\ 
RDBOA 
Ou TDO0 


DYSRLATS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MOUNTERS AND FINISHERS 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


CARDBOARD OUTDOOR DISPLAYS 
3462 NORTH KIMBALL AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


| 


indicate, Mr. Sokolsky said, because | 


fighting minority which is no longer | 


movement to the lithographic field | 


Index of Retail Activity in 80 Important 


Markets 


Based on total retail advertising volume in all newspapers in each city. 


(Copyright, 1939, by Advertising Publications, Inc.) 


RETAIL ACTIVITY in 


MAJOR MARKETS 
compared with last year 


Week-by-week 


vanation 
Total variation 
year to date 


O—O—O 


. 
a 


15 22 29 6 27 10 17 


sd — ~ ~ ~~ - ~ —_—_—— 
JAN. APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 
™— Gain %™ Gain 
23-Week 23-Week 23-Week or Loss’ or Loss 
Period Period Pericd 1939 1939 Week Week % Gain 
Ended Ended Ended over over Ended Ended or 
City June 12,1937 June11,1938 June 10, 1939 1937 1938 June 11, 1938 June 10, 1939 Loss 
PTS i: arr 7,687,651 5,622,705 4,469,065 —41.9 —20.5 248,234 207,739 —16.3 
Rs. Dis Beis besked ox 4,642,810 3,933,115 3,779,731 —18.6 —3.9 188,602 164,426 == 2.8 
aeons secvessece 3,212,621 2,343,250 2,463,055 —23.3 + 5.1 94,626 100,142 + 5.8 
PETAMER, GOR iicievsces 7,179,018 6,728,722 7,599,984 +5.9 +12.9 286,272 328,328 +14.7 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 10,531,786 9,972,169 9,831,426 —6.7 —1.4 479,205 506,156 + 5.6 
Birmingham, Ala...... », 760,972 5,627,118 5,719,154 —O0.7 +1.6 232,484 236,992 +1.9 
BOStOG, BEASE. ccs cesses 9,376,610 8,574,052 8,723,010 —i7.0 +41.7 375,278 408,699 +8.9 
Bridgeport, Conn...... 4,455,108 3,996,496 4,280,860 —3.9 +7. 189,532 211,344 +11.5 
a i Career 8,458,562 7,499,520 7,207,116 14.8 —3.9 325,150 369,726 +13.7 
a” SS a Perrrrere 1,802,380 1,676,009 1,808,565 +0.3 +7.9 69,978 77,226 +10.4 
Cedar Rapids, Ia...... 2,372,804 2,106,230 2,180,834 —8.1 + 3.5 85,666 86,716 +1.2 
£fiCharleston, W. Va... 5,158,188 4,980,660 4,670,148 —9.5 —§.2 171,360 377,083 +120.1 
Chattanooga, Tenn..... 2,842,257 2,733,318 81,624 +19.0 23.7 129,566 159,405 + 23.0 
tT ee | ere 15,543,006 14,825,802 13,721,223 —11.7 —7T.5 725,64: 716,071 —1.; 
Cincinnati, O 8,073,823 7,049,597 7,205,609 —10.8 +2.2 297,339 313,478 +5.4 
oS i : 9,750,674 8,111,919 7,900,837 —19.0 2.6 $21,429 569,899 + 15.1 
Combes, Oe. .vccccccs 6,465,126 5,672,147 6,030,162 —6.7 + 6.3 226,439 266,951 +17.9 
EE, Os Sc cebecane 9,624,692 9,510,562 9,446,881 —1.9 —0.7 360,484 392,695 +8.9 
eS ae ae e re 4,606,994 4,338,988 4,178,892 —9.3 —3.7 187,124 185,332 —O0.9 
wees Gh. scasecénven 7,100,422 5,911,666 6,174,256 —13.1 +4.4 230,878 818,054 +38.8 
Denver, Colo. ......... 4,582,725 4,199,291 4,133,705 -9.8 —1.6 258,268 239,962 —7.1 
Oe BOO, WRisscives 2,998,784 2,943,086 8,018,291 +0.7 + 2.6 112,304 155,650 +38.6 
Detroit, BEIGR. .ccscees 10,439,584 8,025,901 9,002,361 —13.8 - 12.2 326,716 381.343 +16.7 
ae ee Mss ack edae 4,668,978 4,564,25 4,659,750 —(.2 + 2.1 172,928 198,744 +14.9 
_ 5 3. See rereee 4,049,116 4,053,808 4,261,320 + 5.2 + 5.1 165,046 183,358 +11.1 
Fall River, Mass 1,632,824 1 1,499,531 —8.2 +3.9 63,439 64,469 +1.¢ 
yo ee”. ee 4,079,656 3,693,654 —9.5 -18.7 114,884 151,368 + 31.8 
Fort Wayne, Ind 5,450,109 ta —12.8 —2.8 213,507 229,579 +7.5 
rts. mn. saveeananeas 3,421,103 557,499 —25.3 —1.0 125,613 137,869 +98 
(irand Rapids, Mich.... 4,963,644 3,924,488 ~20.9 — 176,792 173,642 =e 
| (Greenville, S. C $4,065 2,883,612 —4.9 + 4.4 107,188 120,829 +12.7 
| PeOmeee, BON. wssvasae 7381 918 7,501,162 + 2.0 + 2.1 289,276 335,076 +15.8 
Indianapolis, Ind S 460,382 v4 7,270,142 14.1 +2.2 301,238 339,500 +12.7 
Jacksonville, Fla. . os 3,924,938 4,040,876 +01 +2.9 153,944 151,886 —1.3 
Jersey City, N. J.... 958,590 1,008,107 —9.1 + 5.2 41,051 34,936 —14.9 
Kansas City, Kans..... 1,202,096 1,229,158 1,152,760 —4.1 —§.2 70,112 47,376 —32.4 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...... $530,050 4,571,056 4,779,934 5.5 +4.6 222,712 200,452 oat 6:3 
Little Rock, Ark....... 4,246,130 4,024,126 4,048,338 —4.7 0.6 148,316 161,518 +§.9 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 11,433,561 10,294,134 11,241,345 —1.7 +9.2 476,100 506,329 6.3 
Louisville, Ky 7,219,499 6,447,976 6,443,876 10.8 0.1 290,654 284,527 é.1 
Lynn, Mass ; 4,499,068 3,618 8,538 784,664 —15.9 + 4.6 159,936 174,146 +84 
Manchester, N. H. 1,605,498 1,673,872 1,709,118 6.5 +2.1 64,682 74,060 +14.5 
Memphis, Tenn rT », 406,858 5,035,996 5,278,084 2.4 + S 213,864 217,546 +1.7 
ttMilwaukee, Wis... 8,121,69 6,819,947 6,449,158 —20.6 —5.4 306,208 294,138 —3.9 
Minneapolis, Minn 6,837,894 6,040,447 6,181,845 -9.6 +2.3 247,975 251,548 +1.4 
Moline-Rock Island 1,017,346 3S S90, 502 3, TOS ONE at —4.7 137,326 154,588 +12.6 
New Bedford, Mass.... 1,525,636 1,438 0,266 1,888,002 —%.0 —2.9 89,362 68,572 —23.3 
New Haven, Conn. ‘ 4,323,514 4,076,996 4,113,550 —4.9 + 0.9 172,466 188,944 +9.6 
New Orleans, La..... 9,044,564 8,286,321 8,652,275 —4,3 4.4 353,142 263,078 +28 
*New York, N. Y 0,860,154 27,207,229 26,939,913 -12.7 -1.0 1,204,522 1,280,949 + 6.3 
tBrooklyn, N Y 6 2,369,720 1,851,264 —43.1 —21.9 103,380 76,249 —26. 
Norfolk, Va $4,131,820 4,252,598 + 0.4 + 2.9 "194,880 178,416 —8.5 
Oakland, Cal seae 79 3,289,575 3,529,420 —O0.2 7.3 150,426 156,713 +4.2 
‘+tOklahoma City, Okla 5,299,338 5,368,594 4,258,226 —19.7 20.7 215,72 143,276 —33.¢ 
Peoria, Ill 5,399,517 4,649,002 4,935,441 8.6 6.2 186,826 205,989 +10 
P hiladelphia, Pa. 14,023,892 11,868,779 12,510,377 -10.8 5.4 550,661 545,727 —O.9 
Phoenix, Ariz 3,271,478 3,505,066 : 5 +0.4 -6.3 137,158 132,524 —3.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 11,969,062 4,648,800 22.9 ~—4.4 419,566 434,574 + 3.6 
Portland, Ore 5,531,558 5,108,242 +1.9 + 10.4 211,330 221,830 + 5.0 
Reading, Pa 4,959,304 4,374,569 9.7 +2.4 183,148 210,126 +14.7 
Richmond, Va. .. 5,911,612 5,473,468 —1.2 +6.7 253,022 254,170 +0.5 
§Rochester, N. Y 8,463,214 6,530,419 —18.9 + 5.1 281,678 303,115 +7.6 
Sacramento, Cal 913,903 3,512,149 —4.3 6.7 159,677 151,578 —5.1 
San Antonio, Tex 051,488 2,801,295 3,221,647 +5.6 15.0 110,427 124,396 +12.¢ 
San Diego, Cal 6,417,580 5,468,004 5,594,239 —12.8 + 2.3 267,442 266,867 —0.2 
San Francisco, Cal 7,319,936 t 7,180,458 1.9 + 3.6 308,914 279,910 44 
Seattle, Wash 4,668,404 i 015,052 + 7.4 21.¢ 199,836 243,320 21.8 
**South Bend, Ind 4,382,809 2,453,640 44.0 24.2 120,710 113,647 —5.9 
§§Spokane, Wash $82,48¢ 991,674 14.1 7.0 123,830 8.4 
St L, ouis, Mo 8,960,120 8 8,247,255 &.0 0.7 375.240 +64 
‘St. Paul, Mint t 361 ~ 4,726,280 16.1 13.9 198.409 —1.0 
Syracuse, N. Y $56,439 i 02.588 0.8 14.3 261,240 +11.3 
*Tacoma, Wash 2,978,674 2 2,780,764 —.7 4+-3.8 118,720 —6.1 
Tampa, Fla 890,374 2.970.142 2.8 +7.4 106,470 +13.6 
Toronto, Ont Car : 9,514,573 8 7,514,749 —21.0 —§.7 } $19,110 —5.0 
N. ¥ 1,977,682 1 1,915,146 2 3 95,326 90,314 ey 
Okla 4,421,908 4 1,021,906 9.1 1.5 168,630 167,314 0.5 
| Washingtor - << 17,108,128 ] 73,76 15,143,770 -11.5 —().2 734,669 712,481 —3.0 
re Wor ter Mass 29,619 192,61 4.812.881 12.9 —i7.3 271,169 260,239 —4.0 
Young “ 4,251,230 $04,007 3,338,923 21.5 1.9 111,846 149,247 + 33.4 
Tota $87.508.8341 $35,020,918 438.699.572 14.0 o.8 18,920,036 19,887,486 1 
‘Akron Times-Press discontinued Aug. 28, 1938 
New York American discontinued June 24, 1937 
Brooklyn Times-Union discontinued June &, 1937 
§Journal and Sunday American discontinued June 8, 1937 
*Daily Ledger discontinued June 2 G37 
**News-Times discontinued Dec. 28, 1938 
tiMilwaukee News discontinued Jan. 14 
tOkKlahoma News discontinued Feb 24 ‘ 
‘*Worcester Post discontinued Oct. 1, 1938 
§§Spokane Press discontinued March 18, 1939 
‘St. Paul Daily News discontinued April 30. 1928 
{Chicago Herald & Examiner reduced to tabloid ze Sept. 1 1938 
tiSpecial edition published during current week of 19: 
To Mark 175th Year TORONTC 
The Hartford Courant will issue MONTREAL 
specia! edition Oct 29 to com- WINNIPEC 
memorate its 175th anniversary oo 
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“Help Wanted,” 


The rates for this department are as follows: 
“Positions Wanted,” 


| 
“Representatives and | 


Wanted,” 


Publishers Hear 


of Plans for Study 


of Reading Habits 


was made by James G. Stahlman, 
Nashville Banner. 

A striking analysis of the use of 
newspapers by national advertisers 
was presented to the convention by 
J. I. Myerson of the Daily Okla- 


he said, will exceed those of 1929. 
Premium use has proved successful, 
he reported, especially in radio ad- 
vertising with its broad appeal to 
children. “More attention to the 
child market by newspapers would 


(Continued from Page 1) homan and Times, Oklahoma City. | Prove attractive to advertisers, he 
O. P. Swift, Life, told the con-|Mr. Myerson showed by a graphic | 5Ussested. 


vention that the next ten years will 
develop a group of star photog- 
raphers for whom the camera will 
be merely the projection of their 
journalistic personalities. He 
warned publishers who feature pic- 
torial reporting of the dangers of 


analysis of the advertising of 100 
leading accounts in 31 representa- 
tive cities that there is no standard 


|pattern for national newspaper ad- 


vertising; that few advertisers are 
represented in all cities; that most 
schedules are highly irregular as to 


Oscar Johnson, president of the 
National Cotton Council of America, 
told of expanding plans for increas- 
ing cotton consumption through ad- 
vertising. The campaign, he de- 
clared, has already shown results. 

Adolph S. Ochs, Chattanooga 


vee ia 7 ai ei | Times, was elected president of the : 
“Representatives Available,” 30 cents a line, minimum charge $1. Term- inaccurate photography and mis-/| frequency and size of space and association aaenéiinn John D 
cash with order. leading captions. that continuity is poorly main-|—".~* a — : 
All other classifications (single insertion rates): % Iin., $2.75; 1 to 3 In | he dediants m of th weprint |tained. He “. ‘| and ~ a al Ewing, Shreveport Times, who was x 
$4.75 per inch. Write for folder describing discounts for term insertions | | ation oO € newsprint tained. He concluded that national | oon chairman of the board. John 
| mill of Southland Paper Mills at | advertisers are using newspapers E. Ch: bene Bir ~ N Saag d 
a os . + i audi Lufkin, Tex., promoted by the as-|on a supplementary basis rather | ~” alee : eee Saws on 
rere Ne en Mare cnn | sociation for the past five years was than as a primary medium Age-Herald, was elected treasurer. 
LAYOUT & PRODUCTION 6 yr. expe- | “ociapan ADVERTISING MAN. | — y r pipet, mtewa gs, Walter C. Johnson leaving that post 
rience, Prefer Chicago or Indianapo- | ASSISTANT ADVERTISING  MAN- | reported, and Ted Dealy of the Dal- He contrasted the sales plan of , 
Good ref. Now employed Chicago.| AGER_ WANTED BY MANUFAC- | New vee ° - 7 aall ad to become secretary-manager, suc- 
is. Yer. ret. one oe ong: | TURER IN CHICAGO TERRITORY. | las News was presented with an/ radio and magazines to suggest that seated tie tities 
WHITER — Youn with com= | 52™* copywriting experience essen- | engrossed resolution expressing the|newspapers do not offer adequate |“ Ne - as eee ee 
cCOF —— Ss ~~ 7 tial, also advertising production, in- a reciation of th ssociatio f “ate ind nts t ‘ustify eate ew directors are James L. \ 
plete agency expe rience, needs new | eluding agricultural background: © pp Cle e association or | rate inaducements Oo jus 1 y grea er Kni ht Miami Herald: G -orge Cc 
connection, EE es }either raised on a farm or having |his work in making the mill pos- | frequency and larger space as well | —. om 4 we. we 
Box 1782, ADVERTISING AGE, Chg0.| studied agriculture in College. A|.: ap goo ar F wee i icnadite : " | Biggers, Atlanta Journal; L. P. Cas- a 
PRODUCTION MAN, young, for 10| good future for some young man not sible. It has a capacity of 500,000 | as all - year <4 round _use of the | man, Vicksburg Herald and Post: Z 
years employed by printers, lithog- | over 30 ADVERTISI AGI I tons a year and will start produc-|medium. Less flexibility in start- Talbot Patrick Neu Argus Gold 
1 rs, advertising agencies is | Box 1797, 4 "ERTISING AGE, Chgo. | ¢; |. : : : ee ; atrick, ! 1S-/ L S- é 
es ining ine aoe wt age oe | : tion on Jan. 1. . : | Ing and stopping newspaper adver- boro, N. C., and Capt. Enoch Brown * 
nection. Familiar with layout, copy | = Cranston Williams, who retires as | tising, he pointed out, would mean + tet staf p, Romenets. i "pao ’ sf 
mr cone ome Fea cee | FOR SALe secretary-manager July 1 to be-| more consistent use of the medium. |“ _— —— 
with medium s1Ze¢ a ( P s | | P " a 
a line A gait 3 ‘i come eneral manager of the! Mr. re offered  statistica : 
MgOnCy. yee F to go any place | poR SALE—LOCAL AGENCY. Well A , be Mow es ° Publishers | pr “ F ege ew 4 y ne . Hick Ad ” 
within United States. se. Cheo. | *stablished, fast growing, unlimited |American Newspaper Publishers | proof of the statement that a larger Hickerson ds Welch od 
30x — J) . s as # am, . shiliei ; , . +i , » Se 4 : S g $ 
Be possibilities. In mid-west city of | Association, was presented with a expenditure i eing made by na- ‘ ‘ ” ae 
Young woman, excellent sales ability | 32.000. Small capital will handie. P | €XP ure is being mz ) A. J. Welch, account executive for : 


and contacts for manufacturer or in- 
dustrial organization. Salary or draw- 
ng account desirable. 

Box 1800, ADVERTISING AGE, Chgo. 
Young, employed country weekly edi- 
tor looking for brighter field. Col- 
lege education. S. K. Iverson, More- 
head, Ky. 

Secretary and assistant to busy ad- 


Box 1798, ADVERTISING AGE, Chgo. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


it’s FALSE 
to cut down on 
vertising. 
Laurel's 


ECONOMY 
your direct-mail ad- 


Use 


handsome silver pitcher and a sub- 


stantial check in recognition of his 
The presentation 


15 years’ service. 


tional advertisers now than ever 
before. Including the cost of pre- 
miums, total expenditures for 1939, 


12 years with Lord & Thomas, New 
York, has joined J. M. Hickerson, 
New York, as vice-president. 


sn eS 


rp : =~ onan Improved Process in- 
vertising executive Varied adver-| _.~ - 4 Bane. 2 : - ; 
tising and publicity background, some stead of ordinary printing! Does 
writing. Resource, imagination, per- |#W4y with type composition and en- 
w lity . , ‘ : graving costs. The savings you make 
Ape - _ 1 ~ , w lens > y aintain steady mail- 

ve “00 ADVE SING AGE. N. Y. enable you to main 
Box 1799, ADVERTISING AGE, N.Y ings. Effective as well as economical 
| for all sorts of illustrated direct-mail 

M A N POWER material, house organs, ete. 
4 of The perfect reproduction process 
For Your 4A Agency for anything previously printed. 


With the force of a man, the insight of a 
voman, this ADVERTISING COP’ 
WRITER moves merchandise, Successful 


NO PENALTY FOR 
EDITIONS 


500 COPIES (8%”x11”") 


SHORT 


$2.63 


Sahin hl he ee ee eee of the a 
ready producing premium work Prob || Ask for instructive Manual—gratis, e 
Your g, successful. Today—contact this || gene coy 480 or ae N. - c. ‘ 

j ith i , you! n New York City and Metropolitan . ° . . . ; 

head Jor eusineivctismg Age NY. || Area, a trained representative calls National Industrial Advertisers Association 3 
; on request. Just phone WAIlker 5-0526. oat) 

ee eee 4 

= naps eeesine) ee a Or ro a bd eé - e s° ie 
. ‘c |IEH dew! to appear in the July “Industrial Marketing ~ 
National Carbon’s E. H. Wadewitz | 
. s ie 

New Insect Lotion Elected President “ 


Gets First Copy 


New York, June 15.—National 
Carbon Company’s contribution to 
man’s struggle against the insect 
world, Sta-Way insect repellent 
lotion, will get off to a commercial 
start this month with insertions in 
Collier’s, Good Housekeeping, and 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

The product, the result of four 
years of experimentation conducted 
in cooperation with Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has been in the testing stage 
during the past two years in an 
effort to determine whether it had 
consumer acceptance. 

Coinciding with the magazine 
and a business paper campaign, ex- 
tensive sampling will be conducted 
through camps, schools of agricul- 
ture and entomologists. J. M. 
Mathes handles the account. 


To Accept Advertising 


Beginning with its October issue, 


of Lithographers 


Rye, N. Y., June 14.—E. H. Wade- 
| witz, president of Western Printing 
|and Lithographing Company, Ra- 
|cine, Wis., was elected president 
|of the Lithographers National Asso- 
| ciation at the closing session of the 
|34th annual convention of that 
group here today. He_ succeeds 
General William Ottman, president 
of the U. S. Printing and Litho- 
graph Company, Brooklyn. Other 
convention activities are reported 
on Page 32 of this issue. 

Milton T. Thwaite, of Dennison 
& Son, Long Island City, was named 
vice-president and treasurer. 
Maurice Saunders, retired executive 
secretary of LNA, was re-elected 
chairman of the board. W. Lloyd 
Maxwell, secretary, and Percival 
Oviatt, general counsel, were also 
re-elected. A directorate of 26 mem- 
| bers was also chosen. 
| Business sessions of the conven- 
| tion were compressed into two days 
this year, with the remainder of the 


to new members. 


Association has never been publicly available. 


issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The complete list of members of the National Industrial Advertisers 


Now. for the first time in 


the history of the association, this roster is to be published—in the July 


Not only has the list of NIAA members never heretofore been made 
public, but no roster has been circulated to members of the NIAA itself, 
so that NIAA members will be even more interested in having this complete 


list of the members of their own association than will others. 


The July issue, containing the roster, will cover the entire NIAA mem- 


bership, and additional copies will be supplied the NIAA for distribution 


Jack & Jill, children’s magazine, |. ou ; ; sao bi 7 
published by Curtis Publishing pie wd "ats ute iaeuen For this reason, the July issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will pro- 
‘oO P ? ‘ada ? ot accent | * § ; 
ee will accept | as the fist held in the New York 
Sing. __ area since 1910. The 1940 gathering vide an unprecedented opportunity for the advertiser who wants to reach 

CTE | is slated for Del Monte, Calif. : 
| The Third Annual (1939) Edition of the cameeetinione and influence this group of NIAA members. The issue will not only be read 
A ae eee eee nyt ine | | Green Joins Agency . 
| 1500" CCE ‘camps and” headquarters will be | Forrest E. Green has been ap- with exceptional interest, but in every case will be kept for future reference. 
| advertising forme July 1, 1939. Full per- |pointed art director of Marvin 
| ticulars on HAPPY DAYS Green, Inc., Chicago. He was for- 
; a" , , :; , 
| The National Weekly Newspaper for the CCC | meriy designer for Match Corpora The Roster will run as an integral part of the July issue, and space is 

Daily News Building, Washington, 0. c. § | tion of America and art director of | ’ 

nm | Williams & Bramen. ; , a 

pas Speman ee . available on facing pages without additional charge. Forms close June 26. 

Make your reservation now. 

A NEW DARTNELL SUMMER SALES CAMPAIGN | ; %; 

TO HELP YOU INCREASE SALES THIS SUMMER |) 

BOB WHITE, SALES MANAGER FOR ECKERSON FRUIT CANNERS. INC., RE- 

PORTS AN INCREASE OF 157% OVER LAST YEAR'S SUMMER SALES THROUGH INDUS : RIAL MARKE i ING 

USING THE 1938 DARTNELL SUMMER SALES CAMPAIGN. DARTNELL HAS DE- | 

VELOPED A BRAND NEW SUMMER DRIVE FOR 1939. THEME: “LET'S GO |. . ° > 

FISHING FOR MORE BUSINESS.” IF YOU SELL THROUGH SALESMEN OR |_| 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 330 W. 42nd St., New York 

DEALERS SEND TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS TO: | 

‘ 

| THE CONTEST DEPARTMENT 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Youthful Planners 
See Big Future 
for Beet Sugar 


(Picture on Page 35) 

Los Angeles, June Re ete) 
an actual industry instead of a/| 
mythical one, the Junior Advertis- | 
ing Club of Los Angeles has pre- 
pared an elaborate advertising cam- 
paign for the beet sugar field. After 
presenting the campaign to the Ad- | 
vertising Club of Los Angeles this | 


| 


warded it to the United States Beet 
Sugar Association for analysis and 
possible action. 

The juniors devoted months of re- 
search to the industry before any 
plan of action was adopted. The 
study revealed that from 1934 to 
1937 the beet sugar interests secured 
only 21.3 per cent of the total mar- 
ket, their share being 26,431,000 
bags. Appraising annual sugar con- 
sumption at a billion dollars, the 
junior club pondered means and 
ways of diverting a larger propor- 
tion to beet sugar. 


City Dwellers Prejudiced 


The origin of consumers was 
found to be an important factor in 


of urban origin being prejudiced 
against it, while those hailing from 
rural centers were less fixed in their 
opinions. Projecting this opinion 
against fact, the juniors made the 
startling discovery that only 4 of 
1,650 people were able to identify 
the sugar placed in ten bowls for 
the test. This discovery, the junior 
club believed, pointed to the neces- 
sity for consumer education through 
advertising. 

The club developed an attractive 
association brand with which to 
identify every package of beet 


sugar, and a new name, “Vita 
| Sweet.” Copy ignores beet sugar’s 
| Popular rival, merely pointing out 
that successful work or play re- 


is one of the most prolific sources. 
While uses of beet sugar in many 
individual cases, such as cooking, 
canning, flavoring and preserving 
are discussed, all are tied to the 
central theme. 

The campaign is based on a §$1,- 
000,000 appropriation, to be raised 
by a five-cent assessment on each 
100-pound sack. Since the price 


that of cane, the assessment would 
not interfere with its price advan- 
tage. 


Comprehensive Schedule 
Media proposed by the young ad- 


vertising men would include news- 
| papers in all important consuming 


week, the junior organization for-| their attitude toward sugar, those | quires energy, of which VitaSweet | centers, magazines, farm papers, ra- 


NEW WFBR STUDIOS 


mean a BONUS 


4 


to advertisers 


Increased power 


(giving greater coverage and more listeners) 


plus 


unequaled facilities for 
large studio audiences 


AT 


NO INCREASE 


IN RATES 


i} 


\ 


a. 
a“ 
q yt ‘ 1 
=, 
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dio, trade papers and an industrial 
film. The magazine list would in- 
clude The American Weekly, Col- 
lier’s, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Life and Woman’s 
Home Companion. The newspaper 
campaign would exclude only mar- 
kets in the heart of the cane area. 
Farm papers would be used to gain 
grower cooperation and _ interest 


of beet sugar is considerably under farmer-consumers who have no im- 


mediate stake in the welfare of beet 
sugar. 

Business papers would be relied 
on to create enthusiasm among gro- 
cers. The radio program would run 
15 minutes thrice weekly over 33 
CBS stations, featuring Fletcher 
Wiley, famous coast radio persona]l- 
ity. Point-of-purchase materia] 
would supplement the industria] 
film, which would be in technicolor. 

The campaign apparently has less 
than an even chance of materializ- 
ing. Only 10 of 27 beet sugar com- 
panies are members of the United 
States Beet Association. 

The campaign was developed by 
an agency staff made up as follows: 
Cal Baker, account executive; Dave 
Brown, research; Roscoe McGrew, 
space buyer; Frank George, copy: 
James Vesey, art director; Bill 
Shaw, radio; Tom Dunnigan, mer- 
chandising; L. D. Myers, production. 


Harold H. Clapp, 
Baby Food Pioneer, 
Passes Away at 48 


Mineola, L. I., June 14.—Harold 
H. Clapp, pioneer producer of baby 
foods as founder of Harold H. Clapp, 
Inc., died here yesterday after a 
three-day illness. He was 48 years 
old. He retired in 1935 as head of 


| the organization which he started. 


The Clapp company was sold to 
Johnson & Johnson in 1931, and 
only last month became a subsid- 
iary of American Home Products 
Corporation. 

Mr. Clapp launched the baby 
food industry which now does an 
annual business of $20,000,000, in 
1921. The idea came to him when 
he prepared food for his infant son 
Jack, as prescribed for the sickly 
child by the family physician. He 
abandoned his restaurant business 
to become a producer of baby foods, 
and within seven years saw his 
project grow to national propor- 
tions. 

Mr. Clapp re-entered the food field 
last year when he helped organize 
Clapp-Richards Food Company of 
Brooklyn, specializing in syrups and 
jellies. He continued to maintain 


/ his home in Rochester, N. Y., where 


WWFEBR.-soitimore’s FIRST CHOICE station 


MEMBER BASIC NBC RED NETWORK 


Maryland’s Pioneer Broadcast Station 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


his business success was achieved. 
He was a director of Spry Vege- 
table Oil Products Company. 


RALPH PULITZER DIES 


New York, June 15. — Death 
claimed another member of one of 
journalism’s most famous families 
here last night in Ralph Pulitzer 
who died at the age of 60. Mr. 
Pulitzer was the eldest son of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer and was vice- 
president of the Pulitzer Publishing 
Company which publishes the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. He was pub- 


| lisher of the New York World from 


1911 to 1930. Mr. Pulitzer had re- 
tired from active duty in 1930 be- 
cause of ill health. 
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In 
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Rates from 
$3.00 


Restaurants 
djoining 
Garage 
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New K-treated fabric is typical Goodrich development 


HILE GOODRICH makes the 
strongest rubber cement known, 


joodnich engineers still tried to im- 
rove it. Io the great experimental 
soratorics which are always busy, 


cy worked with every conceivable 
ibenation of chemicals 
One screntist believe it or not-~ 
ied chemicals made from coke, lime- 
sone and salt Water... It was no good 
sa cement—but it had other interest- 
ng properties. He kept on, and after a 


thousand uses, one being a new and 
ditferent type of shower curtain. Sheer 
silk, “K-treated” (coated with Koro- 
seal) is thin, light, translucent—yet as 
waterproof as glass, It lasts indefi- 
nitely, meyer bas to be dried out, never 
discolors, is as easily handled when 
wet as dry. 

Raincoat makers call it a perfect ma- 
terial, too, Other companies are seizing 
on K-treated fabrics for draperies, 


? 


Rewent cee oe ae 


They were searching for a coment 
—and look what they found 


to help you adapt it and their other 
important new materials to your prod- 
uct or process. In every industry there 
is always one company which is first 
to seize improvements dnd step ahead 
of competition. Perhaps the new 
Goodrich synthetics or improvements 
Goodrich has made in natural rubber 
properties can help you be that com 
pany'in your field, Write The B. F. 
Goodnch Company, Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Drvision, Akron, Ohio. 


HIC 


“Whaddya mean by giving this boulevard 
on EGG SHAMPOO?” 
woe: 


w 


Py 
- Maver fing Free Mote th 
res ” . get it for pow 
2 ~ 
Make they senpte egg test yourself. 4 high wih 
T y yeach o 


of your preiest os 


beach wear, table cloths, hats and daz- 
ens of other products ia addition to 
shower curtains. 

Korosea! was developed by the same 
Goodrich engmecrs who are available 


a of work a new synthetic material 
vas born-— with many of the charac- 
erstics Of rubber, plus many proper- 
ies the natural product never had! 


This new material, Kagoseal, has a 


Goodrich 
er aa ee In RUBBER 


Goodrich continues use of the same ‘stopper’ technique that clicked in insti- 

tutional copy last fall. The current magazine campaign calls attention to a new 

research development of the company's mechanical rubber goods division. 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland, is the agency. 


STYLE APPEAL IN MACHINERY DISPLAY 


“ 


© show consumers how Wisconsin manufacturers serve their communities and the 
“stion, retail stores recently arranged unusual tieup exhibits in Milwaukee and 


Othe 


t Wisconsin cities. The Martwear-Emma Lange Shop featured this display, 
th Allis-Chalmers motors competing for attention with smart summer wardrobe 
“tations whose manufacture depends on the output of leading industrial plants. 


Macmillan Petroleum Corporation drama- 
‘izes an oil performance test in copy. 


s 


(1) General William Ottman, U. S. Printing & Lithograph Company and retiring LNA president, takes a morning stroll: 
(2) George E. Loder, president, National Process Company and G. A. Knothe, president Coy-Hunt & Company, find 
plenty to talk about; (3) Forbes Lithograph Company was well represented at the convention: C. C. Fleming, Coy-Hunt 
& Co. (left), engages C. C. Laier, R. W. Thomas and W. C. Forbes, of the Boston contingent in conversation. (4) An 
informal session on the “air-conditioned” terrace of the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club; H. K. Caner, Jr., Ketterlinus 
Company; John M. Wolff, Jr., Wolff Printing Company; Charles Conlan and Walter Conlan, Crescent Ink & Color Com- 
pany; Harry A. Porter, Harris-Seybold-Potter Company and George W. Stephens, Crescent Ink; (5) 
Webendorfer-Wills Company; Louis Traung, Stecher-Traung; J. B. Webendorfer, Webendorfer-Wills; and Frederic Heit- 


RCA VICTOR REVEALS AN EYE FOR THE FUTURE 


RCA Vicor \940 Radios are Designed for Television 


TQ PLAY = — 
THE MUSIC YOU WANT = 
WHEN YOU WANTIT! 


AAT RECORDS 


To reassure consumers who might postpone current buying of radio receivers to 

wait for television's arrival, RCA Victor emphasizes the adaptability of its present 

line to future developments. The display is made of brightly embossed heavy 

cardboard. The television attachment will be marketed in areas other than New 
York as more stations go into operation. 


LITHOGRAPHERS GATHER FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION 


ee 


kamp, American Type Founders Sales Corporation. (Story on Page 32.) 


OPPORTUNITY SPOTTED FOR BEET SUGAR MERCHANDISING 


Following extensive market research Los Angeles advertising juniors proceeded to plan a campaign that would stimulate a 


demand for beet sugar. 


Some of the material to be used is reproduced here. (Story on Page 34.) 
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WONDERS OF MODERN ENGINEERING | 


SOME OF AMERICA’S NEW WORKS 


BRIDGES, DAMS AND SKYSCRAPERS | 


By WALDO G. BOWMAN, Executive Editor, Engineering News-Record, New York. 


| arches or half barrels resting in an inclined | Structure on the bank of the Colorado 


475ft. high and 3,500ft. long. It is for 


power and irrigation. 


A fourth dam of note is Bartlett Dam 
near Phoenix, Arizona, which affords a 
spectacular picture not because of its size, 
although it is the highest of its type ever 
built, but because of its shape. Thus it 
consists of a series of 10 thin concrete 


’ sition on buttresses standing like 
S recently as a decade ago the|of the development is a theatre seating{ any piers have gone before. Ine great | P° , 8 
: . upended slabs across the river channel. 
products of the civil engineer's | 3,500 persons, larger than any other in|concrete anchorage in the centre of Brom ‘below, this untesusl: structure pre 
art in the United States that had | the country. Rockefeller Center unques-| the river extends 235ft. above the water | , P 


rank among | and 210ft. below. 

America's new engineering wonders. The Whitestone Bridge, just completed 
Bridge, the Woolworth Building, and | Bridges, in all periods of history, have| at New York, and a neighbour of the] 
the Catskill Aqueduct. Remarkable excited admiration, and have provided the | Triborough, is notable as the culmination 
still for their technical excellence or | engineer with some of his most difficult}of a trend towards simplicity and | 


| | 
their graceful silhouettes, these engineer- | problems. The Brooklyn Bridge was pd bn ea architecture in suspension 
Its towers and roadway girders | 


a world-wide reputation outside Strictly | tionably deserves high 
technical circles were the Brooklyn | 


ing works have had to yield their pre-| world wonder because it jumped span | bridges 
eminent positions to bigger bridges, taller | lengths from about 1,000ft. to 1,600ft. A| are smooth steel plates, and there is n0 | 
buildings, greater aqueducts, and un-| half-century later, in 1930, the George | diagonal or cross bracing in the towers | 
exampled dams, Even such erstwhile | Washington Bridge across the Hudson | above the roadway save a single strut at | 
prosaic facilities as highways, sewage | River at New York achieved its fame by the very top 
treatment works, and water purification | the same means, but the jump was from 


sents a series of.caverns, 270ft. high, 
sloping backward under the waters of the 
reservoir. Such a dam holds back the 
water by virtue of the strength of its 
materials, while the other dams mentioned 
resist water pressure because of their great 
weight. 


Impounded water suggests irrigation, 
and it is for this purpose primarily that 
Boulder, Shasta, Grand Coulee, Bartlett, 
and other western dams have begn built 
The soil of the West and South-West con- 


plants have acquired spectacular charac- | 1,800ft. to 3,500ft. On the precedent thus 
teristics that appeal to the lay mind. From | set, and by virtue of the engineering pro- 
coast to coast and from Canada to the | blems solved, bridge builders went on to a | 


Gulf, new and notabje engineering works 
dot the land 

To-day, a visitor to the United States 
will want to see the George Washington 
Bridge, the Empire State Building and 
Rockefeller Center in New York; Fort 
Peck Dam in Montana; Grand Coulee 
Dam in the Pacific North-West; Shasta 
Dam, the San Francisco bridges, the 
Colorado River Aqueduct, and the All- 
American Canal in California; flood 
control and power dams in the Tennessee 
Valley ; and the navigation dams on the 
Upper Mississippi River. In a trip across 
the continent and back these and many 
other examples of engineering work are 
worth sceing because of their size, their 
technical or economic significance, and 
their originality 

The great advance in engineering, of 
which these works aré examples, is world 
wide. The United States has no monopoly 
of achievement, as its engineers would be 
the first to admit. Naturally proud of 
their accomplishments, they nevertheless 
would shun any claims to special distinc- 
tion or superior favour for their engineer- 
ing structures. This factual description of 
some of these engineering works adheres 
Strictly to this creed 


FAMOUS BUILDINGS 

One of the best measures of the new 
range of dimensions into which modern 
structures have been projected is in the 
field of buildings. The Woolworth Build- 
ing, 760ft. high, no longer dominates the 
lower New York skyline, but even its higb 
neighbours are dwarfed by the Empire 
State Building farther uptown, which rises 
102 storeys to the unequalled height of 
1,250ft., appreciably higher than the Eiffel 
Towey. Like the Woolworth Building, the 
Empire State is an architectural master- 
piece, but one in which stainless steel and 
aluminium rather than lacy stonework 
give distinction to the facade. Erected in 
less than a year, it required 57,000 tons of 
structural steel in its frame and dicloses 
a volume of 37,000,000 cu. ft 

And then there is Rockefeller Center, 
a city within a city, comprising 14 build- 
ings and occupying three complete blocks 
or 13 acres of the most expensive land in 
the world. Rockefeller Center is an un- 
believably close replica of the dream cities 
of the future which architects and city 
planners have a penchant for sketching ; 
skyscrapers separated by large open 
spaces for light and air , roof gardens and 


lin each of these bridges is outstanding. | and neither is located in such a picturesque 


BOULDER DAM 


Probably no recent American structure 


4,200ft. span for the great Golden Gate eg Ph A ga — Boulder 
Bridge at San Francisco. These two struc- G ; =e Pr y $0 for, like the 
tures, plus the Triborough and White- | TS ashington Bridge, it was 


stone Bridges at New York and the San|* Pioneer that blazed a new trail 
Francisco-Oaktand Bridge at San Fran- | ‘"° unprecedented dimensions. Shasta 
cisco, rank well up among the world’s | Dam in California and Grand Coulee 
notable bridges. Dam in the State of Washington, 
both still under construction, are larger 
GREAT BRIDGES | Structures although not so high. But they 
It may be interesting to point out where- owe much to the precedents set at Boulder, 
First, the George Washington Bridge is | site. Boulder Dam is an almost perfect 
not only the pionéer in the sense that example of the usual visualization of such 
the Brooklyn Bridge was a pioneer, but | # Structure, being located in a deep and 
it is still the fargest bridge in the | "@fTOw rock canyon, which it literally 
world, since its roadway is carried by | Pluss to form a lake of 145,000 acres | 
four 36in, diameter cgbles as compared | ¢*tending 115 miles. upstream. Boulder | 
to only two 364in. cables on the longer | 24M is 727ft. high and contains 95,000,000 | 
Golden Gate ; the Brooklyn, Bridge cables, | Cubic feet of concrete, nearly three times | 
it may be noted, are 1Sjin. in diameter |the cubic content of the Empire State | 
The reason for the extra strength in the | Building, it will be recalled. Its purpose 
George Washington Bridge is that provi-|'S ' generate electric power for Los 
sion is made for a future lower deck upon | Angeles, some 300 miles to the westward, 
which rapid transit trains can operate | and to hold back the flood waters of the 
The George Washington towers are also Colorado River from fertile irrigated lands 
notable since, unlike most other steel | below 
towers, which are built of solid plates,| Shasta Dam, previously mentioned, will 
they are framed with columns and beams. | ©O"tain 145,000,000 cubic feet of concrete, 
It was planned to encase these towers in| While the Grand Coulee volume will reach | 
masonry, so that na attempt was made to the unprecedented figure of 297,000,000 | 
achieve an architectural effect with the| cubic feet. Shasta Dam will have the | 
steelwork. Left unencased because of lack | further distinction of being the highest 
of funds, the towers paradoxically have overflow dam in the world. its spillway, 
come to be accepted as one of the most located directly in the centre, dropping 
beautiful examples of steel framing in| W4tef 5OOft. in a falls three times the 
existence, a prime argument in favour of | tight of Niagara. Grand Coulee Dam 
functional beauty on the Columbia River is largest of all, 
The Golden Gate Bridge is, of 
course, notable for its unsurpassed 
span length of 4,200ft., but most of 
all for its 700ft. high towers, each of 
which consists of two plated steel 
legs joined -by cross struts but with 
oo diagonal bracing above the road- 
way. Each tower contains 25,000 
tons of steel and a cross sectional 
area for each leg of 12,391 sq. in., 
more than twice that for any other 
bridge. Finally, it is proper to be 
impressed with the pier on which the 
south tower rests because this was put 
down in a location exposed to wind 
from the open ocean in a tide of 6.5 
knots on a sloping, bare rock shelf 
blasted out to a depth of 100ft. under 
water. The pier is built inside of a 
huge concrete enclosure or fender 
ring which protects jit from the sea 
Both New York's Triborough and 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge 


| 


ditch, 232ft 


tains all necessary ingredients for agri- 
culture, but the region lacks water. These 
great reservoirs thus will make many acres 
of desert land into future farms. At Grand 


Coulee Dam, for example, 20 of the big- | 


gest pumps ever built will each lift 6,000 
gallons of water a second 350ft. into the 
Grand Coulee, or valley, a great desert 


| plateau that in distant ages was the bed of 


the Columbia River and will now become 
a productive agricultural’ region. Shasta's 
water will flow in a network of canals into 
the San Francisco region where salt water 
has been moving inland ‘to blight -the 
crops; and Shasta water will also be 
pumped into the San Joaquin Valley east 
and south of San Francisco, where great 
fruit orchards are slowly dying because 
the wells which previously supplied the 
necessary water are running dry. As the 
key structure in the great California 
Central Valley project, Shasta will be in- 
strumental in saving the life of a region 
as large as England. 


ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


Below Boulder Dam, however, are the 
irrigation works that border on the spec- 
tacular, California's Imperial Valley has 
heretofore received its water ftom a canal 
that tapped the Colorado River near 
Yuma, Arizona, but ran for half its length 
in Mexico. International difficulties 
and inadequate water led to the con- 
struction of a new canal, aptly called 
the All-American Canal 
because it parallels. the 
Mexican border inside of the 
United States. This great 
wide and 20ft. 


{ deep, is virtually scooped out of the sand 
lof the American Sahara for a length of 
80 miJes. Its construction required the 
excavation of 70,000,000 cu. yd. ,of 
material, mostly sand. Spectacular ditch 
though it is, the All-American Canal 
will probably be longest remembered 


| by the visitor because of its intake 


| River. Here, because it was believed 
|that the river water would carry such 
la quantity of silt that it would fill up 
| the canal, a great desilting works has been 


| constructed. This consists of a series of 
| six basins, each more than three acres in 
| area and each equipped with 12 huge re- | 
| volving scrapers. As the muddy water is| 
lturned into these basins to settle, the | 
| scrapers pull the silt to an opening in the | 
centre where it is flushed back into the} 
| river The clear water flows over the | 
tops of the basins and into the canal. No| 
structure like this exists anywhere in the | 
| world,” and its unusual size and unique | 
appearance will make it long remembered. | 


AQUEDUCTS 


Not only irrigation water but drinking 
water must often be brought long dis- 
| tances. New York's aqueduct from the 
Catskill Mountains built 25 years ago is 
the most famous example of this situation 
in the United States. Or it was_until this 
year when the Colorado River aqueduct 
was completed to supply Los Angeles and 
surrounding communities. Half-way be- 
tween Boulder Dam and the All-American 
Canal on the Colorado River is Parker 
Dam from behind which this aqueduct 
starts on a 242-mile line across mountain 
and desert. Parker Dam is interesting 
because it extends only 85ft. above the 
bottom of the river but 235ft. below it, 
vivid reminder of the vast canyon that 
‘was cut and filled by the waters of the 
| Colorado. The aqueduct is variously a 
buried concrete pipe, an open ditch, a 
}tunnel, and, where it climbs a mountain 


| side, a steel pipe. Pumping stations along 
| the route lift the water up these mountain 
inclines. Greatest construction achieve- 
ment of the project was a 13-mile tunnel 
under Mt. San Jacinto near Palm Springs, 
into which poured millions of gallons of 
water from the surrounding rock, all of 
which had to be pumped out as work 
progressed. 

| With the Colorado River Aqueduct 
going into service, New York City is 
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One of the new Rocket streamlined trains of the Rock Island railroy 
in the Middle West. . The cars are of stainless steel and the trains » 
drawn by 1,200 h.p. electromotive Diesel engines capable of 117 mp) 


beginning work on-a new supply which | contain 100,000,000 cu. yd. of earth 
will be brought in an 85-mile tunnel, | is nearly three billion cu. ft. or 


longest in the world, and in some places | the volume of concrete in Grand 


1,000ft, below the ground, from the Dela- 
ware River watershed 
Such a supply as thts ensures pure water, 


but other cities are not so fortunate and | OF reservoirs by 27 concrete dam 
must filter or otherwise purify their sup-| distance of 500 miles. Locks at thy 
Among the world’s largest water | of these dams permit the passage of 


plies. 


Dam 
The Upper Mississippi River-hy 


fo 


rmed into a series of navigatiog 


’ 


purification plants are those of Cincinnati | From the air, particularly, this ey 
and Milwaukee, both having capacities of | tion project presents a striking appean 
A final candidate for wor|d-wig 
be noted, is planning one of twice this size. | is the great regional plan developne 
There remain to be considered many | the Tennessee Valley, being carried @ 
other types of engineering works—for | a federal agency, the Tennessee \ 
exagiple, sewage treatment plants, such as | Authority, familiarly known as the Ty 
one of 400,000,000 gallons a day capacity | Here, also, the river, some 650 mil 
at Chicago ; subaqueous vehicular tunnels, | is being formed into pools as 
such as the Holland, Lincoln, and East | Mississippi, but the dams are high 
have a flood control function to py 
and, most important of all, they ar 
projects, accommodating in one instance | built as vast sources Of hydrosg 


200,000,000 gallons a day. Chicago, it may | 


River Tunnels at New York ; subways, as 


at New York and Chicago; great housing | 


as many as 12,000 families ; and elevated | power. 


highways and landscaped parkways with | 
no intersecting streets. But this brief men- 
tion mbst suffice, and final detailed con- 
sideration be given to only one—river 
works for flood control and navigation. 
Three great rivers—the. Missouri, the 
Mississippi and the Tennessee—are the 
scene of new engineering works that add 
to the nation’s supply of notable struc- 
tures. In dry seasons the Missouri River 
flow is not sufficient to provide the 9ft. 
depth necessary for barges, and to remedy | 
this condition a huge storage reservoir is 
being built on the headwaters in Montana 
Here, Fort Peck Dam is under construc- 
tion, an earthful structure so much larger 
than any ever before attempted that com- 
parison is without point, The embank 
ment, 9,000ft. long and 242ft. high, will 


| 


Eight large dams are gy 


of which two are on tributaries g 
main stream. New industrial dy 
ments, improved agriculture, raigé 
ngmic conditions are visioned, buil 
the theory of cheap electric power 
Tennessee Valley plan is generally om 
with being the most e@nbitious 
plan development ever undertaken 
The United States is still in the gro 


and developmental stage. 


As 


multiply for new and increased sry 
the engineet is called upon to supply 
During the past 10 years money for 


work has been plentiful. 
| been an unprecedented multiplication 
new engineering works, some of which 
doubt will find a place on the selex 


of 


structures 


that 


world-wide fame. 


The result 


history will ag 


parks, and, within the buildings, every | _ 7 f of 
facility and shop required for modem are notable for their extreme lengths yicture 
s 34 and 4} miles respectively. Each nu \ = 

living, excepting only sleeping rooms. t vealt t bet Lol ' Grates 

The central unit, the 69-storey R.C.A. project ow s —o of bridges, L pited agen 
building, is a close rival of the Empire the he a eee a Bridge . us 
State in every particular except height. |'"YO'VI"B two é, SuNpeSEen “wimp eig™ _ 
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Photographs of four recent engineering feats in the United States are reproduced above. The traffic loop of the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge on the San Francisco side is shown on the left. 
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im recent years. The centre and the right-hand pictures both relate to the construction of huge dams referred to in the article on this page. 
in the Pacific North West and, right, a row of the giant generators in the Nevada wing of the power-bouse at Boulder 


Bridge showing the towers which was 
originally intended to encase in masonry. 


This bridge is one of several notabl: bridges built in America 


The water ts seen coming over the spillways of the Grand Coulee Dam built for irrigation purpose 
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